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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE 


A CENTURY OF CUBAN DIPLOMACY 


The Historical justification of our present attitude. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History at Harvard University. 


CURRENT FALLACIES UPON NAVAL SUBJECTS 
By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 
The author speaks of warships and coast defences, and shows that our 
navy, in order to be adequate for defensive purposes merely, must be strong 
enough to strike a vigorous blow at the fleet of an enemy. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA THE CZAR’S PEOPLE 
By CATHAY By JULIAN RALPH 
A timely article by the most dis- | The material out of which Russia 








tinguished Eastern correspondent of 
the London Times on the interest of 
the United States in intervention in 
China. 


is Striving to make an empire that 
will include the larger part of both 
Europe and Asia. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


A REBEL CIPHER DESPATCH 
By DAVID HOMER BATES 
An account, by a former member of our Secret Service, of how the dis- 
covery of a cryptogram led to the frustration of a plot to capture and turn 
into rebel privateers the most important vessels in our merchant marine. 
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A Fresh Crisp Salad 


is a very toothsome article, just the thing with which 
to top off the dinner. It is a rare finishing touch, 
the one thing needful to complete your gastronomic 
happiness. All people are not alike successful in 
manipulating the ingredients for a good salad, nor 
happy in the knowledge of the many varieties of this 
useful and palatable dish that can be made. Mrs. 
Rorer’s book, 


NEW SALADS 


contains a great many new and delightful salads suit- 
able for every-day use, and for Dinners, Luncheons, 
Suppers, Receptions; together with a group of Odd 
Salads, and some Ceylon Salads. Bound in salad- 
green cloth, price 50 cents. 


It’s Morally Certain 


that you never had or saw a better cook book than 
Mrs. Rorer’s. There are plenty not near so good. 
It is astonishing how many unreliable ones there are. 
Some appeal to the eye by their immense size and 
thickness — big, unhandy things, — but cook books 
should be measured by quality, not quantity. In 
MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK we have one of 
nearly 600 pages, bound in water-proof, washable 
cloth, handy, and, above and beyond all else, full of 
choice recipes that are absolutely trustworthy. 
Every one has been tried and cooked into a dead 
certainty. You cannot fail in your cooking with it 
for a guide. Price $1.75. 


Canning and Preserving 

By Mrs. Rorer. The season’s coming on now when 
the fruit will begin to ripen, and then you’ll more 
than likely want this book. It gives full directions 
for putting up all kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
and also for the making of marmalades, fruit jellies, 
butters, vinegars, also pickling. In cloth covers, 
75 cents; paper covers, 40 cents. 


Hot Weather Dishes 


By Mrs. Rorer. Another book that will soon be 
seasonable. It will help in many ways to ease the 
annoyances incident to housekeeping in hot weather. 
In fact, it will do your thinking for you. In cloth 
covers, 75 cents; paper covers, 40 cents. 


Then there are Mrs. Rorer’s 


Six Little Cookery Books 
How to Use a Chafing Dish Quick Soups 
New Ways for Oysters Dainties 
Colonial Recipes Sandwiches 


Bound in cloth, 25 cents each. 





Of all booksellers or by mail 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
420 Library St., Philadelphia 
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TWO TIMELY BOOKS. 


Attention is invited to the two works named below, 
by ALEXANDER Brown, showing the struggles between 
England and Spain in the early years of American his- 
tory, and how persistently Spain opposed every move- 
ment towards ['reedom. 


he Genesis of the United States 


A Narrative of the Movement in England, 1605- 
1616, which resulted in the Plantation of North America 
by Englishmen, disclosing the Contest between England 
and Spain for the possession of the Soil now occupied 
by the United States. With Notes, Maps, Plans, 100 
Portraits, and Comprehensive Biographical Index. 2 
vols. 8vo, $15.00 net; half-morocco, $20.00 net. 

** [tis difficult to conceive of a more valuable addition to the 
documents of our early history than this collection.’’— Chris- 
tian Union (New York). 


The First Republic in America. 


An account of the Origin of this Nation, written 
from the Records then (1624) concealed by the Council, 
rather than from the Histories then licensed by the 
Crown. With a portrait of Sir Edwin Sandys. 8vo, 
$7.50 net. 

In this narrative Spanish agents, sailors, soldiers, and fleets 
figure conspicuously. 


Sold by all Booksell-rs. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Cloth, gilt, 12mo, 165 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


ALAMO 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


By EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY, Author 
of « Elsa,” “* My Stewardship,” “ The Step- 
sisters,” etc. 

PUBLISHED ON BEHALF OF THE 
FLORENCE FREE LIBRARY FUND. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The best collection of poems that has appeared 
in this country since the publication of Kipling’s 
“Seven Seas.”"— New York World. 

There is majesty as well as warmth in the lines. 
Mr. Gray’s work is especially deserving of public 
notice.— Boston Globe. 

A noteworthy achievement.— Chicago Tribune. 





Sent on receipt of price by the 


ALAMO PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
FLORENCE, NEW MEXICO. 
*,* Send postal card for Specimen Pages and Press Opinions. 
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The Macmillan ‘Company’ s New Books. 





“In the interpretation JUST READY. “ The plot is boldly con- 
of nature there are pas- ceived and strongly sus- 
sages in this book that I THE FOREST LOVERS. tained ; . . it has human 
have never seen surpassed By MAURICE HEWLETT, interest and idyllic loveli- 
in prose fiction.” Author of “ Pan 7 4 the Young , "“Karthworks yess.” 


Out of Tuscany,’’ etc. aa 
— James Lane ALLEN. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. Hamitton W. Manis. 





Fourth Edition Just Ready. | Reminiscences of Railroading. | Fourth Edition Now Printing. 
The Pride of Jennico. | TheGeneralManager’sStory | The Celebrity. 
By Acyrs and Ecrrton Castix. | By Hersert E. HamsBen, | By Winston Caurcuit. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. | Author of ‘On Many Seas.” Illustrated from Cloth, 8vo, $1.g0. 
“ Brerybedy is reading it —or ought to be | actual life by W. D. Stevens. * One of the best stories that have come from 
its . & bewitching romance.”"—New | Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. the presses in the last six mouths.""— Brooklyn 
York ne. | The story of labor as seen from the inside. Eagle. 

“A airing, brilliant, and dashing story.” | “A realistic record which novels of incident “No such piece of inimitable comed 

—The ' could scarcely surpass,""—Review of Revi PP d for years."’ — Inter Ocean, Chicago. 








AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES. 


I. BRA OF COLONIZATION, 1492- By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, IIL. NATIONAL EXPANSION, 1783- 
1689. Now ready. of Harvard University. 1845. In preparation. 

IL. BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC, Price per vol., $2.00; Sets, $8.00. IV. WELDING OF THE NATION, 
1689-1783. Now ready. Vols. I. and II, now ready. 1846-1896. In preparation. 


“We do not hesitate to commend the enterprise as likely to prove of indispensable usefulness in the study of American history.’’— The Nation. 








Stories from English History. Aristocracy and Evolution. 

From Julius Cesar to Queen Victoria, By Rev. A.J.Cuurncse, | By W.H.Matioce, ASrupy or rae Rigurs, THE Oriain, 
M.A. New Edition, Revised. With many illustrations. AND THE SOCIAL FuncTIONS OF THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. 
“Of all the ho make h f ha a east SERED Oud, Cas FSS. 

Gate, tet to teeceenen — Aen yo hdy pe A “It is convincing in its completeness. A highly important 

the dramatic instinct.” — San Francisco Chronicle. restatement of social theory.’”’— Prof. F. H. Gippinas. 


NEW BOOKS ON SCIENCE. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. | THEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF ENTOMOLOGY. In- | MY LIFE IN TWO HEMISPHERES. By | DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the 








cluding the Anatomy, Physiology, Embryol- Sir Cuartes Gavan Durry. In two volumes, Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. 
ogy, and Metamorphoses of Insects. For use with Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $8.00. ILLineworth, M.A., author of “ Personality, 
in Agricultural and Technical Schools and “Sir Charles Duffy surveys the entire field Human and Divine,” etc. 

Colleges, as well as by the working Entomol- | of imperial politics."’—London Daily News. 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 
ogist. By Acragus 8. Packarp, M.D., Ph.D., * As an exposition of the subject of which it 


Professor of Zoology and Geology, Brown | WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical | treats it is unsurpassed by any volume written 
University, author of “Guide to Study of Study. By Geore Baanpes. Translated | in English during the present decade.”— The 


Insects," “* Entomology for Beginners,” etc. from the Norwegian by Wittiam ARcuer. Rev. Amory H. Braprorp. 
With over 400 illustrations. in 2 vols., demi 8vo, $8.00 net. 
* > THE VICTOR'S CROWNS AND OTHER 
8vo, cloth, $4.50 net. “It covers the whole field of Shakespeare's SERMONS. By Rev. ALEXANpaR Mac- 


and "_ The Outlook 
A TEXT- BOOK OF BOTANY. By Dr. &. | Personality, genius, - . Larex, D.D., author of “Triumphant Cer- 
Srrassurogn, Dr. F. Nout, Dr. H. Scuenck, | PRANCE. By Jonx Epwarp CovurTsnar tainties,"’ “‘ Christ in the Heart,’ etc. 





and Dr. A. F. W. Scuimpsr. Translated from Boouey, M.A. 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 
the second revised German edition by Dr. H. 2 vols., demi 8vo, $4.00 net. To those who have read Dr. Maclaren’s for- 
Porter, of the University of Pennsylvania. “ An invaluable social and political study.” | ™er sermons this volume will be welcome. 

Cloth, 8vo. With many illustrations, — New York Tribune. THE VITALITY OF CHRISTIAN DOG- 
in part Colored. $4.50 net. “A most lucid, able, impartial, and compre- | MAS AND THEIR POWER OF EVO- 





A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By T. | hensive ti tment of the political situation in LUTION. A Study in Religious Philosophy. 
Jervery Parker, D.8c., F.R.S., hae of France.""— The Spectator (London). By A. Sasatien, D.D. Translated by Mrs. 


* Les in Elementary Biology,” etc., and HENRY OF GUISE, AND OTHER POR- Exumanugt Curistex. With a Preface by 


Witttam A. Haswett, MA., D.Sc., F.R.B. TRAITS. By H. C. Macpowatt. the been sige wh me W. H. Faxe- 
lo two volumes, containing many illustra- 8vo, cloth, $2.75 net. MANTLE, hen = - 7 M 
tions. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $9.00 net. The “ Portraits ” aie those of Henry of Guise Small 12mo, » SO conts. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. — Agrippa d’Aubigné and Catherine of Ne- | THE PSALMS—LAMENTATIONS. Pre- 
Advanced he th aga me 4 Me varre. The author has added footnotes where- sented in Modern Literary form by Professor 











Scuarer, LL.D. ever it has seemed necessary to furnish special R. G. Mootton, University of Chicago. New 

Vol. 1., 8vo, cloth, $8.00 net. references, and it is believed that the student | ol of “The Modern Readers’ Bible.”’ 

Special chapters, brief monographs, are con- of European history will derive much addi- _ Completing the Old Testament, which can 
tributed by some of the most eminent authori- | tional information not usually contained in —s_ now be had in sets of seventeen volumes. 

ties on physiology in Great Britain. works dealing with that — | Each, cloth, 50 cts.; leather, 60 cts. 


Sold by Booksellers everywhere, or mailed, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FELIX GRAS’'S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE TERROR. 
A Romance of the French Revolution. Translated by Mrs. 
Carnarine A. JANVIER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (In Press.) 
The new romance relates the history of the year for which Pascalet was 
absent, and of some years more. It describes the sufferings and persecu- 
tion of the heroine Adeline as an “ aristocrat,”’ thus furnishing a point 
of view of the Revolution which is the opposite of that presented in 
* The Reds of the Midi.’ The central motif of the romance, developed 
with singular sympathy by the author, is the picture of a young girl’s 
feelings when thrown into the vortex of the French Revolution. The 
action passes for a time in Paris, and then in Avignon 


KRONSTADT. 


A Romance. By Max Pemperron. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Pemberton has written a stirring romance of love, adventure, and 
political intrigue, and no reader who ns his tale will be content to 
leave it unfinished. The interior of the gloomy fortress of Kronstadt, 
the Baltic, the Finnish islands, and London, furnish the background for 
awiftly moving scenes which are tense with suspended interest, with the 
power of love, and with the stress of peril. Although a story of the 
present day, the pulse of adventure romance throbs as strongly in 
these pages as in a medieval tale. 


ARACHNE. 
An Egyptian Romance. By Dr. Gerona Esxrs, author 
of “ Uardo,”’ “ Joshua,” ** An Egyptiaa Princess,” ete. 
Uniform edition. In two volumes. 16mo. Per vol., 
cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. 


NAVY, 
From 1775 to 1898. By Epoar Stanton Mactay, A.M. 








[June 1, 1898. 





D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. 


By Joun Row ey, Chief of the Department of Taxi- 
dermy in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cl 
Mr. Rowley has introduced new features into the art which have not 
been described in print before, and his book represents the latest ad- 
vances in taxidermy as an art and as a science. He takes a hunting 
party to the Canadian woods in his opening chapter, and gives a series 
of vivid pictures of actual field work. This is followed by a series of 


| careful explanations of the I ny oe treatment of animals, large and 


small, of birds, and heads. many lovers of outdoor sport who are 
interested as amateurs in the various phases of taxidermy will find their 
requirements fully met, while to py taxidermists this impor- 
tant and comprehensive work will be indispensable. It is elaborately 
illustrated. 


FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND FOREST. 
By F. Scnuyiter Maruews. A Guide toa Knowledge 
of our Common Animals, Reptiles, Insects, and Birds. 
Uniform with “* Familiar Flowers,’’ ‘* Familiar Trees,” 
and “* Familiar Features of the Roadside.”” With many 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

OTHER BOOKS BY MR. MATHEWS. 


| FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE. 


With Technical Revision by Lieutenant Roy C. Smrrx, | 
U.S.N. New edition, revised and enlarged, with new | 


chapters and several new illustrations. In two volumes. 
8vo. Per vol., cloth, $3.50. 

This edition has been brought down to Dewey's victory at Man- 
ila. Some of the most important additions are the chapters Cruising 
after Blavers, Attack on the Wyoming, and Sea Power in the Civil War. 
Some of the other maierial incorporated is an account of Commander 


(now Commodore) Schley’s arctic relief expedition, the sequel to the | 


sinking of the Monitor, a fuller account of the A 
ap ce of the Merrimac in Hampton 
for the author by Rear-Admiral Thomas Stowell Phelps, the latest de- 
velopments in gun and ship building, an outline of the formation and 
development of our marine, medical, and pay de ments, an explana- 
tion of the Cuban complications, an account of the Maine disaster and 
our relations with Spain, and a description of the equipment and mobi- 


disaster, the last 


Roads, from material prepared | 


lization of the navy in the winter and spring of 1898 downto May1. There | 


are several new and typical pictures of vessels prominent in our naval 
operations, and also new maps showing the scenes of naval uperations. 
ithout dwelling upon many other importapt new features, reference 


ae be made to the revision of the list of naval vessels, which now | 
u 


les our new purchases. The War of 1812 is now ended in Vol. L. 
The number of pages in each volume has been greatly increased. 


THE STORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Aurrep T. Story. A new volume in the Library of 
Useful Stories. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


READY SHORTLY. 


EVELYN INNES. 


A Story. By Groroe Moors, author of *‘ Esther Wa- | 


ters,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Moore's comparative silence for the last few years has been due 
to his preoccupation with his most serious and important work which 


is now given to the public. This novel is a masterly analysis ofa conflict | 


between art and the world on one side and religion upon the other. The 
theme is developed with a penetrating insight into motives, a grasp of 
character, and a mastery of literary technique which make * Evelyn 
Innes" a notable book. The action of the novel passes in large part in 
London and Paris. It is a story of the present day, characterized by a 


vivid perception of the doubts and complex conditions of modern life. | 


The musical motif which has so & part in the development of the 
story is interwoven with others which in their unfolding show a rare 
subtlety and power of expression. 


With 130 illustrations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
Illustrated with 200 drawings by the author. 12mo, 
Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; Pocket Edition, flexible 
morocco, $2.25. 


Illustrated with over 200 drawings from nature by the au- 
thor, and giving the botanical names and habitat of each 
tree, and recording the precise character and coloring of 
its leafage. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 
Or Eastern Nortu America. With Keys to the Spe- 
cies; Descriptions of their Plum: . Nests, ete.; their 
Distribution and Migrations. By Frank M. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. With nearly 200 illus- 
trations. 12mo, library edition, cloth, $3.00; pocket edi- 
tion, flexible morocco, $3.50. 


BIRD-LIFE. 
A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By Frank 
M. CuapMan, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Orni- 
thology, American Museum of Natural History. With 
75 full-page plates and numerous text drawings. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. Also edition in colors, with 75 facsimile 
colored plates, 8vo, $5.00. 


INSECT LIFE. 
By Jonn Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in 
Cornell University. With illustrations by Anna Bors- 
ForD ComsTock, member of the Society of American 
Wood Engravers. 12me, cloth, $2.50. Also Teachers’ 
and Students’ edition, cloth, $1.50. 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY. 


By Prof. N.S. Saver, of Harvard University. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
MATERFAMILIAS. By Apa Camsriper, author of “ Fi- 
delis,”” ‘**A Marriage Ceremony,’ “The Three Miss 
Kings,” ** My Guardian.” 

TORN SAILS. By Auuen Rare. No. 241, Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 





| A TROOPER OF THE EMPRESS. By Currton Ross. 


No, 240, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


Send for a copy (free) of Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin with Portraits of Authors. 
*.* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


It is not often that the closing days of a great 
career compel the grief and sympathy of the 
whole civilized world. There are so many great 
men in so many departments of human activity, 
while the interests of observers are so special- 
ized and varied, that one must occupy an extra- 
ordinarily commanding position to exact from 
all classes the tribute of attention, even under 
circumstances that make unusual demands upon 
the sympathies. That something like this tri- 
umph was achieved by Mr. Gladstone is evi- 
dent from the widespread eagerness with which 
the course of his fatal disease, and the pathetic 
sufferings attendant upon it, have been followed 
by all kinds of readers, and the abundance of 
eulogy that has been set free by the news of his 
final release. The last remaining member of 
the remarkable group of men fortuitously asso- 
ciated by the year of their common birth, his 
popular renown was perhaps greater than that 
of any of the others, although it may hardly be 
doubted that the verdict of ‘them who know,” 
as registered by the posterity of the twentieth 
century, will assign to Lincoln a higher place 
in the making of history, to Tennyson and Dar- 
win higher places in the development of thought. 
But just now we are so impressed with the tow- 
ering personality of the English statesman, and 
feel so keenly the loss of his leadership, that 
the critical sense becomes deadened, and the 
temptation is well-nigh irresistible to join in the 
journalistic chorus of praise in which his life- 
work is now being reviewed. 

To the critic determined upon unrelieved 
eulogy there is, indeed, in the career of Glad- 
stone material enough to inspire the most slug- 
gish to panegyric, achievement to the credit of 
the man himself and to humanity at large suf- 
ficient to give pause to the voice of detraction 
and permit the laurel-wreath of fame to rest 
unquestioned upon his brow. The memory of 
his eloquence, the devotion inspired by his lead- 
ership, his splendid humanitarian endeavor in 
behalf of oppressed peoples, his unexampled 
mastery of financial and other administrative 
problems, his instinct for righteousness in both 
public and private life, his unswerving devotion 
to the ideals which seemed to him worthy, how- 
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ever mistaken some of them may have been, his 
almost complete exemption from the human 
failings that so often add a touch of pettiness 
to the lives of the most exalted, — all these 
things offer the strongest possible temptation 
to deal with his memory in the spirit of the old 
adage that bids us speak nothing but good con- 
cerning the dead. In this case, at least, there 
is no danger of providing a new illustration of 
the Shakespearian lines,— 
“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

The danger is rather that eulogy will become 
so indiscriminate as to make claims for Glad- 
stone that cannot possibly be justified, that his 
intellectual defects will be for the time forgot- 
ten in the generous glow of feeling with which 
his career is commemorated. 

The public life of Gladstone will receive its 
final appraisement from the impartial historian 
far on in the coming century. It is safe to say 
that this appraisement will be far removed 
from the laudatory extreme of the present day 
when the sense of his loss is fresh in our hearts, 
and from the extreme of dispraise which his 
famous volte.face of 1886 then evoked from 
most of the men among his contemporaries 
where opinions had real weight. That his plan 
for the settlement of the Irish agitation would, 
if successfully carried out, have sown the seeds 
of disintegration in the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom, we firmly believe; but the 
violence with which he was assailed for his 
advocacy of that plan, and the passionate way 
in which his motives were then impugned, did 
little credit to his opponents, and afforded a 
melancholy illustration of the extremes to which 
the partisan spirit may pervert the judgment. 
The degree and quality of Gladstone’s states- 
manship remain yet to be weighed in the impar- 
tial scales of dispassionate criticism ; and this 
it is no more possible to do at the present time 
than it would have been ten years ago, for the 
balance which would then have tipped far too 
much on the one side would just now incline 
far too much upon the other. Meanwhile, we 
may express the opinion that the estimate made 
by Matthew Arnold not long before his death, 
and published in one of the monthly reviews, 
will in the end prove to have come as near as 
any contemporary estimate to the judgment of 
posterity. It has been too much the fashion to 
speak slightingly of Arnold’s judgment in 
extra-literary matters, but his memory will in 
time come to its own in this regard, and it will 
be understood upon how many matters of polit- 





ical and religious significance he held the scales 
of even-handed justice. 

The twentieth century will not find it alto. 
gether easy to account for Gladstone’s hold 
upon the nineteenth century. It will have to 
accept the fact as unquestionable, but the ex- 
planation will prove puzzling. He will be 
remembered as a Great Commoner, somewhat 
as the elder Pitt is now remembered, and men 
will turn to his speeches to penetrate the secret 
of his power. But in those speeches they will 
find little to remind them of the eloquence with 
which Pitt appeals to us even now from the 
printed page. They will find, rather, a diffuse 
and common style, often weighty in matter, but 
without wings to soar. The irony of the familiar 
phrase, litera scripta manet, will be deeply felt 
when these dull periods are contrasted with the 
tradition of their framer’s eloquence. For 
Gladstone was, beyond doubt, one of the most 
eloquent speakers who have ever moved legis- 
latures. But to the student of a hundred years 
from now, while the written word will indeed 
remain for his examination, the moral fervor 
that made the word vital when spoken will have 
been long since chilled, and the personality that 
made the word impressive will have become but 
a dim memory. How marked is the contrast 
between the case of Gladstone and the case of 
Burke. The ineffectual oratory of the eight- 
eenth-century statesman had no charm for the 
sense, but the speeches that he delivered to 
empty benches have taken their place for all 
time in the literature of the world. Delivered 
to inattentive ears, the depth of their political 
wisdom and the gorgeous embroidery of their 
style have made them an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration to all succeeding generations. 
The speeches of Gladstone, on the other hand, 
for half a century compelled the attention of 
crowds of eager listeners, but their power to 
sway died with the breath that gave them life, 
and the statesman of the future will turn to 
them neither for guidance nor for inspiration. 

What is true of Gladstone’s speeches con- 
sidered as literary productions is also true of 
the great mass of other printed material fur- 
nished forth by his busy pen. It is with regard 
to this phase of his activity more than any other 
that the day-laborers of the press, as Schopen- 
hauer calls journalists, have shown a total lack 
of critical discrimination. They have simply 
taken for granted that so great a man must be 
great in whatever he undertakes, and have en- 
tertained and spread abroad—honestly enough, 
no doubt —the notion that Gladstone was a 
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distinguished writer and a profound thinker. 
Nothing could be farther removed from the 
truth than this opinion. One may search his 
voluminous writings in vain for anything like 
high distinction in expression, while scholars in 
most of the special fields into which he some- 
times made excursions have almost always re- 
fused to take him seriously. When they were 
occasionally persuaded so to take him, as in the 
ease of his famous controversy with Huxley, 
the result was much to his discomfiture. He 
was hardly more fortunate in his Homeric 
studies than in his championship of an old- 
fashioned theology against natural science and 
the higher criticism. He possessed a vast store 
of minute information upon historical and ec- 
clesiastical subjects, but even the great length 
of his years did not bring the philosophic mind 
in the best sense, and he always displayed an 
extraordinary instinct for the exploration of 
“blind leads” in theological and humanistic 
discussion. These diversions of his literary 
activity, as distinguished from his really solid 
work in the fields of financial, administrative, 
and political science, are fer the most part 
hopelessly futile ; they have produced no more 
than a few ripples in the current of serious 
thought, and they have no antiseptic of style to 
protect them from decay. 

A man who wrote so much as Gladstone, yet 
in his writing could never attain to any higher 
literary qualities than a certain sincerity of pur- 
pose and quiet dignity, whose manner was ha- 
bitually diffuse and frequently commonplace, 
could hardly be expected to display a delicate 
critical sense in dealing with literature in gen- 
eral. Omnivorous reader that he was, it was 
evidently the matter of books that he prized 
rather than the form of its expression. One 
never knew what kind of a new book would 
receive his approval, and be launched upon the 
sea of an ephemeral fame by one of his famous 
post-cards. He never outgrew the didactic ideal 
of literature, and the didacticism of a book, in 
order to win his favor, must conform pretty 
closely to a rather narrow set of traditional lines. 
Poetry, to be really great, must have fairly 
definite religious implications, and the norm of 
these implications must not depart very far 
from the standards of the Church of England. 
His interest in the Homeric epic, for example, 
derived much of its strength from fancied anal- 
ogies between the Hellenic and Hebraic ideals, 
and he displayed all his ingenuity in seeking 
to establish such a synthesis. A typical pas- 
sage from one of his essays speaks of ‘ the 





solid and consistent wisdom which can feel no 
other firm foundation in the heart of man than 
the Gospel Revelation, without which, even 
while we feel the poet to be an enchanter, we 
cannot accept and trust him as a guide; and 
of which Wordsworth is an example unequaled 
probably in our age and unsurpassed in any 
age preceding ours.” Gladstone’s essential 
attitude toward literature is expressed, and its 
limitations clearly emphasized, in the words 
above quoted, and in the elaboration of their 
thought which follows. 


“ The highest functions of the human being stand in 
such intimate relations to one another that the patent 
want of any one of them will commonly prevent the 
attainment of perfection in any other. The sense of 
beauty enters into the highest philosophy, as in Plato. 
The highest poet must be a philosopher, accomplished 
like Dante, or intuitive like Shakespeare. But neither 
the one nor the other can now exist in separation from 
that conception of the relations between God and man, 
that new standard and pattern of humanity, which Chris- 
tianity has supplied. It is true, indeed, that much of 
what it has indelibly impressed upon the imagination 
and understanding, the heart and life of man, may be 
traceable and even prominent in those who individually 
disown it. The splendor of these disappropriate gifts 
in particular cases may be among the very greatest of 
the signs and wonders appointed for the trial of faith. 
Yet there is always something in them to show that they 
have with them no source of positive permanent vitality; 
that the branch has been torn from the tree, and that 
its life is on the wane.” 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, May 18, 1898. 

All our plans and schemes are “ gang agley.” We 
have no time for publishing books; and if we had, we 
should find nobody willing to buy them. Your “ little 
affair” with Spain has set everything topsy-turvy. Our 
newspapers are now having their innings. All that we 
could do was to meet at a big restaurant and have a 
dinner. There we seemed to cheer up a bit; but Mr. 
James Bryce, the Chairman, did not give us much chance 
to lay any unction to our souls. He thought things 
looked bad for book publishers and booksellers, and the 
only way out, so far as his inexperienced mind could 
suggest, was by way of publishing books cheaper. Well, 
we all knew that. It was not news, and it didn’t help 
us much to digest the dinner. But a good deal has been 
written and talked since the speech was given. What 
it will end in must be left to the imagination. 

I have lately been told of several instances of authors 
of the third and fourth class who vent their spleen on 
the publishers who refuse their manuscripts, by writing 
letters in reply to the refusal note, of a most insulting 
character. Fortunately for these authors, the letters 
they write are private, and the publisher has perforce 
to throw them into the waste-paper basket with an 
amused smile. But it occurs to me that a Publishers’ 
Association, such as we have in this country, ought to 
have such letters placed before it, and the writers of 
them noted for future reference. Only to-day I saw a 
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letter from a lady novelist to a publisher, which, had it 
been printed, would have placed that lady in a very 
uncomfortable position. It was written in the most 
insulting tone, and wound up with a threat that she 
would hold the publisher up to the obloquy of all her 
friends. Commend me to the disappointed lady novelist 
for politeness, and the amenities of a well-bred society. 

The new edition of Jane Austen’s novels, about which 
I wrote to you a few weeks ago, is now definitely an- 
nounced, in prospectus form, as “ The Winchester Edi- 
tion,” to consist of ten volumes of large crown octavo 
size. The first two, containing “ Sense and Sensibility,” 
will be issued on June 8, and will be succeeded by the 
remaining stories, in chronological order, two volumes 
each month. “Lady Susan” and “ The Watsons,” says 
the prospectus, “ will not find a place in the Winchester 
edition, for neither, the publisher takes leave to imagine, 
would have been included in such an edition by the au- 
thoress herself.” I have little doubt that this series of 
Miss Austen’s novels will be accepted by all lovers of 
good and beautiful books, as the final edition. A special 
advantage lies in the fact that readers may buy the 
novels separately; and the price of five shillings a vol- 
ume is low enough to tempt almost everybody. 

The late Lewis Carroll’s books seem, in their first 
editions, to be bringing record prices at the auction rooms. 
The other day, a copy of “ The Garland of Rachel” sold 
for £12 10s.! But there happens to be something spe- 
cial about this volume, which entitles it to a biblio- 
grapher’s respect. The Rev. H. Daniel, Fellow and 
Bursar of Worcester College, has a private printing- 
press of his own, and this copy of Lewis Carroll’s book is 
one of the earliest productions of that press. Moreover, 
it is one of but thirty-two copies printed; and a curious 
point to note is that among these thirty-two copies there 
are eighteen different title-pages. In 1881, when the 
volume was printed, it sold for four guineas. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has long been engaged 
on a study of the works of Robert Browning, similar to 
his work on Tennyson. The substance of the Tennyson 
volume, and the groundwork of the Browning book, 
were both delivered as lectures at Bedford Chapel, 
during Mr. Brooke’s ministry there. The Browning 
volume is so far proceeded with that the publishers ex- 
pect to be able to issue it next October. 

Our new weekly is, I hear, to be called “ The Satur- 
day Chronicle,” and will have an influential contributor 
is the person of the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. What 
it intends to do exactly, I cannot say; but, no doubt, its 
promoters believe that there is room for another, where 
“ The Spectator” has succeeded so well. 

Two books which are to be published next month will 
deserve your careful consideration. One is “True 
Heart,” by F. Breton; and the other is a novel of West 
Indian life by Haldam MeFall, the son of Mrs. Sarah 
Grand. Both books will be issued here by Mr. Grant 
Richards; but I believe one of your publishers has ar- 
ranged for their appearance on your side of the water. 
Mr. Eden Phillpott’s « Children of the Mist” is passing 
through the press, as is also a new story by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan to be called “Father Anthony.” A story 
which I understand Mr. David Christie Murray consid- 
ers to be the best he has so far written, is to be pub- 
lished here by Mr. C. A. Pearson. Its title is to be 
“ Despair’s Last Journey.” 

The “Kailyard” books are waning in popularity. 
Where once they sold in their tens of thousands, they 
now, so I hear, sell in tens of hundreds. Well, they had 





a good time while it lasted. Whether or no their authors 
have enough left in them to make a second “ boom” 
remains to be seen. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Romance of Zion Chapel” has 
been what one might call a literary success. The story 
has been rather well received by the critics. The trouble 
is that the reading world are not bothering their heads 
about it much here. I am sorry for this, because the 
book deserves strong consideration from the guardians 
of the Nonconformist conscience. It must be that these 
people don’t read much, after all, unless it be detective 
stories and divorce cases. 

Carlyle’s «Sartor Resartus” is to have an illustrator 
in the person of Mr. Sullivan, the English artist. The 
volume is to be one of the first books of the coming 
season, and ought to be quite an interesting item. 

I am asked by Messrs. Duckworth & Co. to make a 
small correction. In one of my previous letters, I an- 
nounced that these publishers were about to issue a new 
edition of Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints.” This is not so. 
The series of books which they will issue is to bear the 
general title, “ The Saints,” and to consist of an entirely 
new set of “ Lives.” The general editor is M. Henri 
Joly, and the English translations are to be revised by 
the Rev. Father Tyrrell. The volumes already arranged 
for are “ The Psychology of the Saints,” by Henri Joly; 
«“S. Augustine,” by Ad. Hatzfeld; “S. Clotilda,” by 
Godefrey Kurth; “S. Vincent de Paul,” by Prince 
Emmanuel de Broglie. 

There is a noticeable absence of the “fad” in our 
social and literary life. I cannot report any single new 
“fad” or “mode.” All these are apparently “ off” for 
the present. We are taking things less seriously than 
we were wont todo. Even ourselves, we are beginning 
to look upon as being slightly humbugs. It would seem 
that “ fads” never appear when the spirit of true humor 
isabroad. Not that we have precipitated anything great 
in humor lately; but we are enjoying ourselves a little 
more heartily, and amusing one another with theories 
about wars and politics and ministries and the rest. I 
have come to the conclusion that there is nothing like 
an international imbroglio to stir the world up to a bit 
of genuine fun. At the same time, I must confess the 
young decadents and the rest were fun enough in their 
way, but one saw it in the funny way only when the 
young gentlemea gave us a chance, — which was not 
often, they were so persistently serious in their poses. 

Tempe Scott. 


ANTIQUITY. 
He spoke to us of Egypt in her prime; 

He showed us pictures of the rock-hewn kings, 

And Memnon’s hoary bulk that no more sings 

His greeting to the morning sun. The time 

Slipped back through thirty centuries dim with rime, 
And mist that veils the dawn of human things, 
Until we felt the awe the great past brings 

To us who dwell in this unstoried clime. 


And then he paused and turned; the night was torn 
With flying clouds, but once there gleamed a star; 
And he: “ Lo, that dim light saw Egypt born; 
Before it, all earth’s ages moments are, 
And all her greatness but a grain of sand.” 

A. JESSUP. 
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A COUNTRYMAN OF HAMLET 
UPON SHAKESPEARE,* 





There is something impressive in the circum- 
stance that now, three hundred years after the 
first appearance of “ The Tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark,” a work of more than 
eight hundred pages upon Shakespeare by a 
Danish critic should be translated into the En- 
glish language. “ Hamlet,” says Dr. Brandes, 
“has given the name of Denmark a world-wide 
renown.” ‘ Denmark,” he continues, “ has 
produced several men of note — Tycho Brahe, 
Thorvaldsen, and Hans Christian Andersen,— 
but none of them has attained a hundredth part 
of Hamlet’s fame.”” When the announcement 
was made, two or three years ago, that the dis- 
tinguished Danish critic had completed a com- 
prehensive work upon Shakespeare and that it 
was to be translated into English, some hope 
was entertained that so accomplished a writer 
would give us a survey of the subject at once 
large, stimulating, and exact. Of the welcome 
that would be accorded to a masterly treatment 
of this great subject, there can be no doubt. 
Dr. Brandes’s notable book upon the “ Chief 
Tendencies of the Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century ” was a brilliant rather than a pro- 
found or exact work. But it is now well-nigh 
a quarter of a century since that work was 
given to the world, and it was hoped that, in 
undertaking to deal with the greatest and the 
most difficult subject in modern literature, Dr. 
Brandes would not repeat the mistakes of his 
youth. It now appears that these high hopes 
were not warranted. Dr. Brandes has doubt- 
less learned many things in the past quarter- 
century, but with all his getting he has not got 
wisdom. His book has the distinction of being 
the greatest literary disappointment of the 
period. There remains for us the somewhat 
ungrateful task of deriving such instruction as 
we may from the study of so brilliant a failure. 
A failure in the world’s sense — which may 
perhaps be the sense of the author too — it cer- 
tainly is not. To the reader of Shakespeare it 
is interesting, almost captivating ; and no doubt 
it will have a great sale. But it is an unsound 
book, and, as such, can bring the author no 
lasting reputation. 

Superficially, the book makes a favorable 
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printed, and its contents are made easy of ac- 
cess by chapter-headings and head-lines. The 
task of the translators has been performed, on 
the whole, uncommonly well. There is, how- 
ever, a noticeable inequality, the part done by 
Mr. Archer being distinctly the best. There 
are lapses and oversights, instances of false 
syntax, failures to verify citations from acces- 
sible English sources ; and the index is inade- 
quate. Perhaps the most grotesque example 
of failure to identify a quotation is to be found 
at page 160, Vol. I1., where a well-known pas- 
sage in Hamlet’s advice to the players is taken 
over directly from the Danish in such a way 
that its author would repudiate it. 

At the very beginning of his book, and again 
at the very end, Dr. Brandes distinctly states its 
purpose, which is to acquaint us with Shake- 
speare the man. His true life is incorporated 
in his writings: “It is entirely our own fault 
if we know nothing whatever about him.” But, 
Dr. Brandes is careful to add, in order to dis- 
tinguish the personality that rises from his 
works, these must be read ** with an open, recep- 
tive mind, with sanity of judgment and simple 
susceptibility to the power of genius.” These 
excellent principles are laid down in the very 
last paragraph of the book. At the beginning 
also he speaks to like purpose : 

“It is true that we possess in Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
a group of poems which bring us more distinctly into 
touch with his personality than any of his other works. 
Bat to determine the value of the Sonnets as autobio- 
graphical documents requires not only historical knowl- 
edge but critical instinet and tact, since it is by no means 
self-evident that the poet is, in a literal sense, speaking 
in his own name” (pp. 5 and 6, Vol. I.). 

To Dr. Brandes’s treatment of the Sonnets 
let us accordingly turn in order to test his own 
adequacy in the qualities which he himself indi- 
cates as essential to the Shakespearian critic,— 
openness of mind, sanity of judgment, critical 
tact, and historical knowledge. He begins by 
committing himself unreservedly to the theory 
that William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pem- 
broke, was the youth to whom the greater num- 
ber of the Sonnets are addressed. The argu- 
ment by which he supports this conclusion is 
scarcely so firmly linked as circumstantial evi- 
dence should be. For example, the date of the 
first friendship of Shakespeare with Herbert is 
fixed as 1598, on the strength of some Latin 
verses by Francis Meres which are supposed to 
have suggested some expressions in Sonnet 55. 
Meres, after quoting Ovid and Horace, enu- 
merates, in imitation of them, some of the 
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agencies that will succumb to Time sooner than 
the lines of Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
the rest of the English poets. Among these 
agencies are “ Mars: ferrum: flamma.” In 
Sonnet 55, which is evidently written upon the 
text of the famous “ exegi monumentum ” of 
Horace, occur the lines : 
** Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory.”’ 

Meres would have sent Shakespeare a copy of 
his book; Shakespeare would have read his 
own praises there, and would have paid Meres 
the compliment of imitating his indifferent 
Latin verses. For it is not to be supposed that 
a genius like Shakespeare could have hit upon 
such recondite figures as those of “ Mars his 
sword” and * war's quick fire’ without being 
helped to them by an ass like Meres! Yet this 
is the sort of thing that Dr. Brandes expressly 
declares to be conclusive proof. But this is 
not all: granting that this is proved, nothing 
is proved with reference to the date of the 
friendship in question, which is referred to as 
“new,” not in Sonnet 55 but in Sonnet 56, 
which, Dr. Brandes asserts, ** must date from 
about the same time.” Thus, by proving that 
Sonnet 55 contains a commonplace or two re- 
sembling something that an eulogist of Shake- 
speare wrote in 1598, it is demonstrated that 
another Sonnet, which chances to stand next in 
the printed book, must refer to a circumstance 
oceurring in the year 1598! To point out the 
numerous fallacies that grin from every loop- 
hole of this argument is an exercise in logic 
which I leave to the ingenious reader. 

Dr. Brandes next plunges into the unsavory 
account of the unclean tripartite relation that 
existed, as he and others most powerfully and 
potently believe, between these two friends and 
Mistress Mary Fitton. In 1601 this Mistress 
Fitton gave birth to a child whose paternity 
Herbert (now Earl of Pembroke) acknowl- 
edged, “ but utterly renounceth all marriage.” 
This, according to Dr. Brandes, is “ evidently ” 
the love-affair which forms the subject of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. This Mistress Fitton, 
then, is to be accepted as the “ Dark Lady ” of 
the Sonnets. And upon what evidence? Abso- 
lutely none except such as is furnished by her 
relation with Pembroke, who had numerous 
other relations of the same kind, this chancing 
to be the one that became notorious at this par- 
ticular time. We do not even know that her 
complexion was dark! Lady Newdegate, who 
best knows the supposed portraits of her, thinks 
them to represent “a fair red-and-white girl 


| with brown hair.”” Yet Dr. Brandes makes 
_ her play the woman’s part — and that most 
mischievously — in Shakespeare’s life, and is 
positive in his conviction that she is not only the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, but also the “ black” 
Rosaline of «* Love’s Labor’s Lost,”’ the Rosa- 
line of * Romeo and Juliet,” and Cleopatra. 
After devoting many pages to the unsavory 
gossip about her, and to the various references 
in the sonnets to the “woman coloured ill,” 
and the rest, while offering not a particle of 
proof and little enough of strong probability, 
he concludes : 

“It has been established, as clearly as anything of 
this kind can be established without the direct evidence 


of contemporaries, that Mrs. Mary Fitton and the Dark 
Lady were one and the same person.” 


Compare with this the statement of the case 
lately made by Dr. Furnivall at the close of 
his comment on Lady Newdegate’s book : 

“The conelusion of the whole matter then is, that 
though the suggestion of William Herbert and Mary 
Fitton as the man and the woman of the Sonnets is the 
best yet made, there is nothing like proof or good evi- 
dence that they are the folk we want, and there is at least 
much evidence against them.” (From “ The Theatre,” 
1st December, 1897.) 

I have gone into this, first, because it gives 
a fair example of Dr. Brandes’s notion of his- 
torical evidence ; and, secondly, because this 
Dark-Lady theory colors his entire interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s character and works. 
Possessed by this and other theories equally 
airy in foundation, Dr. Brandes frequently 
overcharges his colors, does violence to the 
facts, or disregards inconvenient evidence. 
Thus, he insists, at the close of his interesting 
study of “ Antony and Cleopatra,” that the 
dramatist puts Cleopatra, after Antony’s death, 
“in a mach more unfavorable light ” than does 
Plutarch, purposely intending a “ home-thrust” 
at his béte noire, the Dark Lady. Plutarch 
represents Cleopatra’s pretended clinging to 
life as a mere feint to elude the vigilance of 
Octavius. Shakespeare suppresses this “ his- 
torical explanation ” of her conduct, says Dr. 
Brandes, in order to disparage her; for him 
“she is ever the quintessence of the she-animal 
in woman.” Had Dr. Brandes not been wedded 
to the Dark-Lady theory, he might have seen 
that Shakespeare permits us to infer the “ his- 
torical explanation” of Cleopatra’s conduct. 
It is bad criticism to say of a dramatist that he 
suppresses a motif that he distinctly implies. 
Dr. Brandes has studied his Shakespeare to 
little purpose if he has not learned that it is far 
from being the great dramatist’s way to cross 
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incomparable succinctness and economy of force 
that distinguish this play above all others are 
lost, so far as here appears, upon the Danish 
critic. Let anyone without prepossession com- 
pare Plutarch’s narrative, in the translation of 
Sir Thomas North, with the play, and judge 
whether Shakespeare is disparaging Cleopatra, 
or whether he is not, on the contrary, distinctly 
ennobling his historical model. He emphasizes 
her motherhood by making her delay her death 
in order, if possible, to obtain the kingdom for 
her son. He dignifies her by making her the 
object of the unselfish devotion of Dolabella. 
In this episode, by the way, Shakespeare has an- 
ticipated Browning’s exquisite fancy of “ queen- 
worship.” We feel that a woman capable of 
inspiring such affection cannot be all unworthy. 
Never was the charm and sacredness of “ das 
Ewig-Weibliche ” expressed with such heart- 
piercing pathos as in Cleopatra’s dying words : 


** Peace, peace! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ?”’ 


Yet all these master-strokes are lost upon Dr. 
Brandes. He complains that in “ Macbeth ” all 
is too clear,—* Nothing lies concealed between 
the lines. . . . It is a rich highly moral melo- 
drama.” Perhaps it might have been as well 
for Dr. Brandes, and even for his public, had 
he postponed his ambitious work upon Shake- 
speare until he had dropped his plummet a little 
deeper into “ Macbeth” and had trained his 
eye to catch the flashes of suggestion in “ An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” 

The truth seems to be that Dr. Brandes is a 
heavy-handed critic, as signally lacking in erit- 
ical tact as we have seen him to be lacking in 
sanity of judgment and openness of mind. After 
this, one would like to ascribe to him the re- 
maining quality which he rightly deems essen- 
tial to the critic,— historical knowledge. Yet 
no one can be said to possess historical knowl- 
edge whose attitude toward facts is so habitu- 
ally careless us his. To point out and exemplify 
all the inaccuracies of statement and consequent 
or causative errors of judgment in this extended 
work would require a volume. These inaccu- 
racies of statement are generally minute, it is 
true; none the less, the whole book is worm- 
eaten with them. 

Dr. Brandes makes the most of Shakespeare’s 
** pessimism,” “ bitterness,” sickness of heart, 
disgust with life, “ misanthropy” and “ mis- 
ogyny,” during the third period of his author- 
ship,—the period to which are ascribed “ An- 
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** Coriolanus,” “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” and “ Timon of Athens.” To 
the less inspired and more depressing of these 
plays he gives disproportionate attention. Thus, 
to * Troilus and Cressida” he devotes nearly 
three times as much space as to “ Macbeth” 
or “King Lear”; to * Coriolanus” twice as 
much, and even to “ Timon” considerably 
more than to either “ Macbeth” or *“ Lear.” 
This is because he finds more of Shakespeare’s 
‘personality’ in the more *“ pessimistic ” 
plays. His method of getting at this person- 
ality is a simple one. He merely selects the 
character to which it suits him to ascribe the 
utterances of the author’s personal mood. In 
*‘ Troilus and Cressida,” for example, this char- 
acter is the “scandalous buffoon ” Thersites. 
It is difficult to characterize this method of 
criticism by the use of adjectives sufficiently 
polite. 

I have given very few of the scores of exam- 
ples that might be cited in exemplification of 
these strictures, but I have said enough to show 
how baseless is the claim that this is a book 
distinguished by “ German thoroughness.” Its 
two damning defects are inaccuracy of detail 
and grandiose disregard of the relations uni- 
versally demanded by reasonable beings be- 
tween premises and conclusions. By the method 
of proof here adopted, any proposition can be 
demonstrated according to the mood of the au- 
thor. It would scarcely be a parody of Dr. 
Brandes’s method were we to contend that 
Shakespeare must have been haunted by a tor- 
turing prevision of the vagaries of Danish crit- 
icism when he made the Queen in “ Hamlet” 
exclaim : 

** How cheerfully on the false trail they cry ! 
O this is counter, you false Danish dogs.”’ 

The fact that this book is, considering its 
size and comprehensiveness, one of the most 
spirited and fascinating works ever written 
about Shakespeare, makes its defects especially 
deplorable. The author seems deliberately to 
have chosen the rdle of the special pleader 
rather than that of the cautious investigator. It 
is not to be denied that he is an effective writer, 
nor that his rhetoric is often used in the service 
of just views. The book reads like a series of 
* University Extension” lectures by a profes- 
sor more adroit to persuade than scrupulous to 
instruct his audience. One is often tempted 
to push the work aside with the remark that it 
may do very well for the general public, but that 
it is not for the student. This is, however, a 
fallacy,— one to which the kindly reviewer too 
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often resorts in his desire to say a good word | THE MATERIALS OF AMERICAN HIsTory.* 


for the work of aclever man. The truth is that 


no book is fit to be recommended to the general | 
public which is not at the same time of value | Calle 
| Society to the constant danger and frequent 


to the scholar. In other words, it must be true 


as far as it goes. No one can keep in mind all | 
the minute facts and nice arguments that come | 


within the purview of a comprehensive book 
about Shakespeare. The author of such a book 
must therefore be as scrupulous about “ the 
mint and the cummin ” as about “ the weightier 
matters of the law.” Attention to detail is the 
touchstone of reverence for truth; and every 
student knows how often the weightier matters 
hang upon trifles. 

Dr. Brandes’s book is not only interesting 
and skilfully written : it contains many just crit- 
icisms and suggestive remarks, and some inter- 
pretations that are brilliant and even illuminat- 
ing. But in order to utilize his book one must 
follow him up patiently step by step, exam- 
ining his sources and testing his conclusions. 
Such a method of reading, however profitable 
it may be to the student, does not heighten 
one’s respect for the book. One gradually be- 
comes convinced that the author is not always 
to be trusted for his facts and never for his 
inferences. Of course the general reader can- 
not be expected to follow an author up in any 
such way. tie could not if he would ; and Dr. 
Brandes does his work so neatly, and with such 
an air of confident superiority, that no one not 
especially acquainted with the subject would 
dream of distrusting him. His method is one 
which has become only too common. A fasci- 
nating theory is set up ; doubtful traditions or 
unverified statements of fact are put forward ; 
lines from the plays or the poems are pressed 
into service ; and, out of this nebula of uncer- 
tainties, certainty is hocus-pocussed, — and 
there stands the author, with the air of being 
master of the situation, pointing triumphantly 


to his conclusion! The method is irresistible, | 


the audience is enthusiastic, and the book has 
an immense vogue. It is thus that many a lit- 
erary reputation is made, many a university 
chair or academic fauteuil attained. Mean- 
while it is becoming harder and harder to se- 
cure the dissemination of reasonable views 
when they chance to be unsensational ; and in 
this fascinating field of literary s:cdy false 
prophets arise to prophesy, some in Shake- 
speare’s name and some in Bacon’s, and in their 
names to write many wonderful works. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 





Some twelve years ago, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler 
called the attention of the American Historical 


destruction of the material for making complete 
the history of the United States, and urged the 
Society to become the agent for the collection 
and proper preservation of such material. But 
it was felt that local historical societies, state 
commissions, ete., were already engaged in this 
useful work, and that it would be wiser to help 
these existing agencies than to create new ones. 
Yet, finding that many States with ample stores 
of material did nothing, and that many socie- 
ties were hampered by a lack of resources, the 
American Society, at its annual meeting in 
1895, appointed an Historical Manuscript 
Commission, consisting of Professor Jameson 
of Brown University, Mr. Talcott Williams of 
the Philadelphia press, Professor Turner of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Professor Trent 
of the University of the South. The first Report 
of this commission is now given to the public. 

The members of the commission early deter- 
mined to omit from their consideration archives 
of all kinds, unless having a national bearing ; 
to avoid trenching on grounds occupied by ex- 
isting agencies ; and to assist societies having 
matter suited for publication but without means 
of doing so. Naturally, the first effort was to 
discover and catalogue the available resources. 
The commission, therefore, sent out two circu- 
lars, the one to individuals, the other to organ- 
izations. The response to the latter has been 
more general than to the former appeal; yet 
sufficient returns are now in to show a surpris- 
ingly large amount of unpublished matter, not 
alone valuable in itself but tending to throw 
light on isolated letters already in print. To 
secure these papers for publication is, it must 
be presumed, not always an easy task; hence 
the commission is able to announce only the 
hope of presenting in future reports the “ cor- 
respondence of two brothers, prominent states- 
men of that region [the Middle States] during 
the first half of the present century,” and “the 
unpublished papers of one of the greatest of 
Southern statesmen.” But the profitable show- 
ing made in the first Report needs neither 
apology nor promises. If this be an earnest of 
the future, the commission has earned the grat- 


* Report or THe Historica, Mancscripts ComMIssiON 
OF THE AMERICAN Historicat Association. By J. Franklin 
Jameson, Talcott Williams, Frederick J. Turner, and William 
P. Trent. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
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itude not only of the Historical Association, of 
teachers and students of American history, but 
of every citizen who has at heart the preserva- 
tion of the story of our national rise and 
progress. 

Departing from the example of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts of En- 
gland (founded in 1869), which prints only 
calendars of collections, the commission began 
the task of selecting the matter which should 
make up its first Report. The Revolutionary 
period had been most largely explored and its 
documents most largely printed ; the Colonial 
period had been almost as fully exploited. It 
was therefore decided to take for the first work 
of the commission the period from the end of 
the Revolutionary War to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century — a formative period when 
the infant republic was making its first effort 
to secure recognition as a nation and was learn- 
ing much by the hard rule of necessity. From 
the Foreign Office in London extracts were 
made from the correspondence of Phineas 
Bond, sometime British consul at Philadelphia. 
The letters cover the period from the beginning 
of 1787 to the end of 1789, furnishing a store- 
house of information on the imports, exports, 
manufacture, products, and population of the 
States, as well as on international questions, 
such as the treatment of the Tories, the British 
debts owing in America, and the British soldiers 
retained in the Western forts. The second 
contribution in the Report is from Dr. Douglas 
Brymner, Archivist of the Dominion of Canada. 
It consists of copies of four letters supposed to 
be written by a traitor in Philadelphia to the 
Duke of Mirepoix, offering for a sum of money 
to raise an army in Pennsylvania for marching 
to Fort Pitt and assisting the French in the 
French-Indian war. The intercepted letters 
are accompanied by nineteen others, showing 
the efforts put forth by the English government 
to discover the writer. Much side information 
is thus given out, and one can now more readily 
appreciate the ignorance of the home govern- 
ment concerning the colonies when one sees 
how readily the fabrications of this mysterious 
writer were believed. He asserted that he had 
already enlisted 1800 Germans and Irish, had 
rallied all the able-bodied Acadians (!), and 
would soon have 2000 more soldiers under his 
banner. That a man who had been “ solicited 
to be at the head of a considerable army to be 
raised this Winter in Pennsylvania Govt. &c,” 
would place Fort Du Quesne 900 miles from 
Canada, and speak of the Pennsylvania “ Ger- 








mans imported from Holland,” and yet be 
credited, is passing strange ; but very strenuous 
efforts were made to discover him, even the 
name of Washington being considered in a 
process of elimination of suspected persons. 

Returning more closely to the period intended 
to be covered in the Report, the Letters of 
Stephen Higginson, contributed largely by his 
grandson, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
present much new information concerning 
Shay’s Rebellion, the rise of the Federalists, 
the Essex Junto, and political life in New En- 
gland. These letters show a wealthy Boston 
merchant and bank director, supposed to be 
worth at one time over $400,000, taking an 
active part in politics, and offering most prac- 
tical suggestions for the Federal Constitution 
at the time of its formation. The fifty-seven 
letters of Higginson cover the period of 1783 
to 1806. 

The South is represented in the Report by 
the Diary of Edward Hooker, a native of Con- 
necticut, who went to South Carolina from Yale 
college, and recorded his observations on life 
in that State from 1803 to 1808. The editor 
has wisely sacrificed the young man’s opinions 
on the social life in South Carolina for the care- 
ful retention of everything bearing on the po- 
litical life of the future great leader of the 
South during this transitional and formative 
period of her existence. 

The apparently inexhaustible resources of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society have been 
drawn upon for that portion of the Report 
which represents the West, supplemented by 
contributions from the library of Col. Reuben 
T. Durrett, of Louisville, Ky., and also from 
the French Archives. The Louisiana expedi- 
tion which Gen. George Rogers Clark proposed 
to make under the patronage of Genet, in 
1793-5, forms the main object of the collection 
of letters and papers; but about it are clus- 
tered the interesting and sometimes puzzling 
questions of Jefferson’s connivance, the atti- 
tude of the other officials, and the relations 
with the Indians, with Spain, and with France. 
These documents close the Report, without an 
index. 

An important feature of the Report is a 
Bibliography, geographically arranged, of the 
printed lists and descriptions of historical man- 
uscripts and archives in Washington and scat- 
tered through the different States. In this cat- 
alogue the student may ascertain at least where 
he can look for unprinted material upon a sub- 
ject he is investigating, and thus it marks a 




















distinct step toward that historical coéperation 
and systemization so much needed for intelli- 
gent, complete, and profitable local investiga- 
tion. The list is not necessarily complete, but 
its publication will bring additions. It is com- 
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| form, the evidences of contemporaneous treat- 


paratively free from errors, although a few have | 


crept in, such as (page 509) “ Nimian” for 
Ninian Edwards. 

Certainly no one will criticise the decision of 
the commission to print the documents instead 
of calendars of them ; to sacrifice a certain ex- 
actness by using translations of all languages 
save French, and thereby to gain a wider use- 
fulness ; to print entire letters, and, as far as 
possible, entire documents, instead of extracts. 
Some criticism may be heard concerning the 
selection of the material for this first report ; but 
account should be taken of the natural difficul- 
ties under which such efforts are carried on — 
difficulties due not to hostility on the part of 
holders of valuable papers, but to procrastina- 
tion in replying to inquiries, to reluctance in 
giving out what is often regarded as personal or 
family history, and to the very limited resources 
of the commission, which made much of the 
labor a labor of love. 

It now remains for teachers, students, and 
readers of American history, as well as all inter- 
ested in this subject, to call public attention to 
the first fruits of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission ; to arouse general interest in fur- 
thering its ends ; and to secure the cooperation 
of other agencies well equipped to supplement 
its efforts in the praiseworthy task of preserv- 
ing in all its details the interesting story of our 
great experiment in representative government. 


Epwin E. Sparks. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL.* 


If there is a particular feature which gives 
special value to the story told by Lieutenant- 
General Schofield of his forty-six years of ser- 
vice in the United States army, it is that the 
various chapters are composed of materials 
gathered at the time of the events described or 
prepared immediately after the publication of 
some volume of reminiscences which awakened 
recollections in the mind of the writer. And 
although the notes were carefully reéxamined 
and revised before their publication in compact 

* Forry-stx Years iInTHE ARMY. By Lieutenant-General 
John M. Schofield. New York: The Century Co. 





ment are many. 

As long as there are any unpublished papers 
relating to the Civil War, volumes of “ me- 
moirs ” must be expected, setting forth the ac- 
complishments of their author in as favorable 
a light as possible. Even if the matter is largely 
personal, historical literature will be enriched 
by such publications. Just why this or that 
battle was lost, and just who was to blame for 
certain mistakes, may not be finally determined 
by this generation of Americans, but the his- 
torian who tries to tell the story of our Civil 
War to those who come after all the actors in 
the great drama are dead will have an exceed- 
ingly difficult task when he seeks the exact 
truth amid the contradictory accounts furnished 
in the memoirs of generals North and South. 

The reader turns away from General Scho- 
field’s interesting life-story with the feeling that 
many men have been unduly honored by the 
people. In important movements of the Civil 
War, General Schofield had opportunity to 
know the leaders. At the start he was connected 
with the army in the midst of the difficulties in 
Missouri. He realized the mistake in the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, where the brave Nathaniel 
Lyon sacrificed his life needlessly. He speed- 
ily formed an unfavorable opinion of General 
Fremont, and his account sustains the position 
of those who feel that the enthusiasm of the 
campaign of 1856 gave to the first Republican 
candidate for the presidency a higher place in 
the esteem of the people than his abilities would 
otherwise have secured him. As each year of 
the war is described, the effect of the story is 
distinctly depressing, because of this element 
of personal criticism, which sometimes makes 
a firm impress on the mind of the reader, even 
when the unfavorable comment is accompanied 
by words of praise. The case of General 
Thomas is an example. If the reader should 
happen to have been brought up in a part of 
the country filled with ex-soldiers of that army 
which loved General Thomas with a fervor of 
devotion rarely manifested among men, the ac- 
count of the engagements in which both Gen- 
eral Schofield and General Thomas played 
prominent parts would seem unduly harsh to- 
ward the latter. There is evidence that personal 
feeling is involved in the pages. 

Looking backwards, many famous engage- 
ments seem based upon plans that are faulty 
from the standpoint of a military commander, 
or in the eyes of a student of strategy. The 
battle of Bunker Hill has been severely criti- 
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cised, as showing frightful blunders on the part 
of British and Americans alike. But such crit- 
icism will never affect the position of that en- 
gagement in American history. It is not always 
well-laid plans and skilful manceuvring which 
succeed in warfare; sometimes it is a happy 
conjunction of circumstance, and more than a 
trifle of luck. It was success which gave Sher- 
man’s “march to the sea” its glory. Defeat 
and disaster might have shown very clearly the 
lack of military skill involved in such a move- 
ment. The West may have been improperly 
protected at a critical time. Grant may not 
have needed Sherman’s help in finishing the 
struggle. But the fact remains that the famous 
march has found a place in song and story, and 
that it will be a long time before criticism can 
erase from American annals the account of that 
military excursion. 

Perhaps the most important pages in General 
Schofield’s volume are those given to a memo- 
randum, written in 1868, regarding interviews 
with General Grant and Attorney-General 
Evarts relative to General Schofield’s accept- 
ance of the portfolio of War, in the last part of 
President Johnson’s stormy administration. 
As Mr. Evarts was one of the counsel for the 
impeached president, and General Grant was 
outspoken against Mr. Johnson, the varying 
views shown make this particular memorandum 
very interesting reading. How General Scho- 
field conducted himself in the trying situation 
is indicated in Mr. Blaine’s words: “ He took 
charge of the War Department at a difficult 
and critical time, but his administration of it 
was in all respects successful and received the 
commendation of fair-minded men in all par- 
ties.” Set against this achievement as a cabinet 
member in an unpleasant period might be the 
experience as commandant at West Point, the 
acceptance of which position General Schofield 
designates “the mistake of my life.” There 
were ups and downs in the life of forty-six 
years in the army, but there were enough ele- 
ments of satisfaction in it to more than make 
up for any periods when the experiences were 
not entirely pleasant. 

Aside from the chapters which deal with 
events which have occasioned controversy, the 
volume contains much that is interesting read- 
ing for itself alone. The recent history of the 
United Sistes Army is well presented, and the 
discussions of the defensive strength of the 
country are full of suggestiveness at this time 
of war’s alarms. 

Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 
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A SCIENTIFIC BIBLE DICTIONARY.* 


The announcement of Dr. Hastings’s great 
Bible Dictionary, made some little time since, 
aroused considerable interest in theological cir- 
cles. The monumental work of Smith had 
passed through two independent revisions, but 
one of them (that by Professors Hackett and 
Ezra Abbott) was hopelessly out of date ; while 
the other, which appeared in England only a 
few years since, covered only one-third of the 
work, and was very expensive. There was room 
for a thoroughly new dictionary written from 
a modern point of view and representing the 
precipitate of criticism. Especially was this 
necessary in the departments of Introduction 
and Biblical Theology, in which “ scientific ” 
theology has made its influence most felt. 

The first instalment of this present work is 
on the whole satisfactory, although it is marked 
by one very serious defect : its Biblical theology 
is not Biblical theology in any true sense. En- 
glish scholars, especially of the New Testament, 
however much they excel in certain lines of 
investigation, have not shown such aptitude for 
such historical methods in theology as those of 
Germany or America, and in certain instances 
have seemed unwilling to break free from the 
dogmatic position of the Established Church ; 
but it was hoped that all this might be reme- 
died in work entrusted to such competent edit- 
orship as that of Dr. Hastings. But the result 
has not justified the hope. Such articles as 
would naturally be included under Biblical 
Theology are hardly more than restatements of 
ecclesiastical or dogmatic positions supported 
by references to Scripture texts, and in one or 
two instances the writers have apparently sub- 
stituted Church History for Scripture. 

But such faulty method is confined to this 
group of subjects. The articles on questions 
of chronology, history, and Introduction leave 
little to be desired. Here, especially, one meets 
with considerable concession to the critical 
school. Professor Hommel, it is true, writes 
upon Babylonia and Assyria, but his position 
can hardly be classed as that of a traditionalist ; 
while the papers upon the Chronology of the 
Old Testament, and the Book of Daniel, by 
Professor E. L. Curtis, and that upon Deuter- 
onomy by President Ryle, are, as one would 
expect, abreast of the best recent conclusions. 


* A DicTIONARY OF THE Bisie. Dealing with its Language, 
Literature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 
Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance 
of John A. Selbie, M.A. Volume lI. A—Feasts. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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White would reduce the number of Davidic 
psalms as given even by Ewald. But in no case 
are the articles radical in conclusion or even 
suggestion. 

The same progressive yet conservative spirit 
is to be seen in the articles dealing with similar 
matters in the New Testament, although the 
article upon Acts hardly gives as much atten- 
tion as one could wish to the various critical 
questions the book involves. The brilliant ar- 
ticle upon the Chronology of the New Testa- 
ment is not only one of great learning and orig- 
inality but also one that shows the effect of 
recent studies. Geographical and archxological 
subjects are similarly well handled. 

Altogether, the volume marks a distinct stage 
in theological development, in that it is soberly 
and constructively critical. One would not ex- 
pect or wish that it should represent radical 
positions, but it will be a revelation to those 
people who have decried or scorned critical 
results to see how far English and American 
scholars of recognized sobriety and learning 
have accepted them. In this particular the 
work is destined to have a lasting influence for 
the good, for i¢ cannot fail to become authori- 
tative among those persons whose own teach- 
ings will set the trend of popular theology dur- 
ing the next generation. And it further proves 
that to-day’s theologians are not dogmatists, 
but are working with the acumen and method 


of genuine science. SyareR MATHEWS. 








RECENT FICTION.* 





When a book so compels the attention that one 
wishes to read every word lest some nicety of phrase 
or logical link be missed, when it presents a group 
of characters each of whom receives consistent and 

*Tue Gosret or Freepom. By Robert Herrick. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue CeLesriry. An Episode. By Winston Churchill. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Cates West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hassan: A Fextian. A Romance of Palestine. By Henry 
Gillman. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

A Queen or Hearts. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mapam OF THE Ivies. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tae War or tHe Wortps. By H.G. Wells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A Desert Drama. Being the Tragedy of the Korosko. By 
A. Conan Doyle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tuer Prive or Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tuts Lirrte Wortp. A Novel. By David Christie Murray. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 





distinctive delineation, and when its fundamental 
theme is based upon a condition of spiritual stress 
known by personal experience to every earnest man 
or woman of this generation, it may justly claim a 
more careful consideration than is deserved by the 
rank and file among the productions of current fic- 
tion. Such a book must be treated as literature 
rather than as entertainment, and such a book we 
undoubtedly have in Mr. Robert Herrick’s “ The 
Gospel of Freedom.” Mr. Herrick’s previously 
published stories have shown him to be a conscien- 
tious worker in his art, with well-conceived ideals of 
both its form and its ethical content. But their scale 
has been so small as to preclude the putting forth of 
the most serious kind of effort, and they have dis- 
played, at the most, a talent for doing the sort of 
thing that Mr. Henry James does so supremely 
well, and that remains, after all, so supremely futile. 
In “The Gospel of Freedom” Mr. Herrick has 
taken heart for a flight of wider sweep than hereto- 
fore, yet has been careful not to exceed the limits 
of his conscious power. His art is still capable of 
much further development in several directions ; it 
has not acquired the strength to which it may some 
time attain, and the severe lesson of restraint has 
not been wholly learned. It is still too closely the 
transcript of an unassimilated personal experience. 
But it has the promise of swift and vigorous growth, 
and already represents an achievement which is 
considerable for so young a writer. The gospel of 
freedom is a phrase of many meanings, but they 
are all reducible to two categories. That the truth 
makes men free is one of the oldest of sayings, but 
from what is it that men are to be freed’ From 
the tyranny of circumstance and environment, say 
some ; from the bondage of irrational instincts and 
passions, say others. To put it differently, there is 
an external freedom and an internal freedom, and 
each has had its impassioned champions in all ages. 
That the latter is the truer and higher form of free- 
dom is hardly to be doubted by those who have felt 
the emancipating influence of Goethe, and the innere 
Freiheit which he has helped so many to win is the 
most precious of all possessions. Again and again 
do we find this lesson enforced by the finer spirits 
of the century now ending—Schopenhauer, Arnold, 
Renan, and Ibsen, — and in comparison with this 
ideal the old outpourings against kingeraft and 
priesteraft, against institutions and observances, 
seem the “trumpery” that Dr. Ibsen contemptuously 
styles them, seem at the best but means to an end 
whose existence they barely realize. Now, the per- 
son whose quest of freedom forms the substance of 
Mr. Herrick’s book, although herself a woman little 
above the commonplace, although not invested with 
qualities of extraordinary charm, although merely 
typical of a class numbered by tens of thousands in 
every advanced country, does yet in her experience 
so embody the lesson of the two kinds of freedom 
that she becomes a significant figure. To this fine 
issue is her spirit so touched that she realizes in the 
end, after having loosened herself from the external 
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trammels under which she chafed, that she is not 
really free, that her struggle for freedom has only 
just begun, that the vital problem is still unsolved, 


| 


and stares her in the face more threateningly than | 


did ever the problems that she had hitherto fancied 
were the only sericus ones. Such is the main import 
of Mr. Herrick’s novel. There remains to say that 
the scenes are set in Paris, Florence, and Chicago, 
that the story has both action and actuality, that 
the characters are well grouped, and their inter- 
course animated, that the residual impression is of 


a clean-cut piece of workmanship. One cannot help | 


recalling, at times Mr. Warner's “ Little Journey in 


the World ” and its sequel, at times Dr. Ibsen’s “A | 
| erous. I relinquish the prize to you, and to you only. And 
| I flatter myself there are not many girls in the world who 


Doll Home.” The heroine is placed in a situation 
closely resembling that of Mr. Warner’s heroine, 


and she escapes from it much after Nora’s fashion. | 


That part of the book which is descriptive of life in 


Mr. Herrick’s adopted city will hardly be relished | med reached hie. 


by its inhabitants. Such bits of personality as “ the 
scamp that owns the mayor and the city council,” 
and the “ kind of buffoon ” who represents the State 
of Illinois at a public celebration are not numerous, 
and few will take exception to them, but certain 
things that are said about Chicago in general are too 
painfully truthful for their writer to hope for for- 
giveness, while there is a merciless realism about his 
report of the conversation at social gatherings that 
will make some of his readers grieve, and would 
make more of them grieve were the satirical intent 
not so deftly concealed from the duller-witted. 
Finally, although a very small matter, we will re- 
mark that Mr. Herrick should look more carefully 


about in Mr. Churchill's genial pages, not to be 
feebly described in a summary like this. One bit 
may be quoted. The Celebrity is brought face to 
face with the two heroines, to the second of whom 
he has just offered his hand and heart. She an- 
nounces the fact to her friend, who calmly remarks : 
“ But, Marian, you can’t have him. He is engaged 
tome. And if it’s quite the same to you, I want him 
myself. It isn’t often, you know, that one has the 
opportunity to marry a Celebrity.” After two pages 
of delicious comedy, which the girls had carefully 
planned in anticipation of such a scene as this, the 
denouement is reached. 

*** Marian,’ said Miss Trevor, ‘I am going to be very gen- 


would do it.’ 
“**'Thank you, Irene,’ Miss Thorn replied gravely, ‘much 


| as I want him, I could not think of depriving you.’ 


** Well, there is a limit to all endurance, and the Celebrity 


*** Crocker,’ he said, * how faris it to the Canadian Pacific?’ 

“I told him. 

***T think I had best be starting,’ said he, 

** And a moment later he had disappeared into the woods.”’ 
This amusing story will give zest to the holiday 
hours of many readers during the present summer, 
and their enjoyment will no doubt be heightened by 
the fact that no one can miss discovering in the 
Celebrity of the novel a celebrity of actual life. 


There is a fine democracy in the novels of Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith that goes far to cover up their 


| structural defects. We feel that their author is a 


to his spelling of foreign words. We know of no | 


San Geminiano in Italy or elsewhere, seduisante 
badly needs an accent, enthusiasmes is neither 


in any known language. 
There is a crispness of manner and a breeziness 


man of the wide world, not the narrow one, that 
his sympathies are not circumscribed by the limits 
of any caste or social stratum, that he delights in 
natural manliness, whatever the station in which it 


_ may be found. The intercourse with many sorts 
French nor English, and sympatico does not exist | 


of invention about “The Celebrity” that go far | 


toward making it one of the most entertaining books 
of the season. The hero is a popular American 
story-writer, adored by young women, and celebrated 
for both his books and his conquests. Weary of 
what he is pleased to call his fame, he repairs to a 


Western summer resort, and assumes the name of | 


another man to whom he bears a close personal re- 
semblance. Here he becomes a lion of the verandas 
and a leader of cotillons, incidentally occupying 
himself in the pleasant task of making love to two 
girls. Unfortunately for him, the girls in question 
are not of the usual “summer” type, but young 
women of insight and blessed with a keen sense of 


humor. They play with him in the most delightful | 


way, protected from discovery by the invulnerable 
armor of his conceit, while fate joins hands with 
them in the most unexpected way by turning the 
real owner of the name he has assumed into an em- 
bezzler and fugitive from justice. How his new 
friends accept the situation, pretend not to believe 
his explanations, and hustle him away in a yacht 
and over the Canadian border, are things to be read 


and conditions of men that has resulted from his 
varied experiences as artist, traveller, and engineer 
has both widened and quickened his sympathies, and 
enabled him to delineate for us with equal insight 
Venetian gondoliers, Virginia colonels, and men who 


_ do with their hands the rough necessary work of the 
world. It is the latter type that he presents to us 


in the person of Caleb West, who is the hero of his 
latest novel, unless indeed the real hero be no human 
being whatever, but the lighthouse that gets itself 


| built despite the fury of the adverse elements that 


would balk civilization of its conquest. The scenes 
depicted are not unlike those in Mr. Kipling’s “ Cap- 
tains Courageous,” and have something of his sin- 
cerity and strength. The interest, however, is far 
more varied, and episodes from a politer sphere of 
existence share the attention. There is a Southern 
“major” who delights us after the fashion of Col- 
onel Carter, and there are two love-stories — one 
expressed and one only suggested—besides the trag- 
edy that so nearly wrecks Caleb's life. In the strug- 
gle of his contracting engineer with an ignorant 
government inspector of the work, Mr. Smith has 
doubtless embodied some of his own experience with 
the sort of malicious stupidity that our political sys- 
tem too often clothes with brief official authority, 
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measures to secure evidence of the incompetence of 
his enemy, our engineer is made, in the closing 
chapters, to forget that any such evidence exists, 
and to be surprised when it is forthcoming. This 
is the chief of the several technical faults with which 
the story, in spite of its genial vitality, is clearly 
chargeable. 

The author of “ Hassan: a Fellah” has lived for 
many years in Palestine, and accumulated a great 
store of information concerning the history of the 
country, as well as concerning the customs and be- 


mation he has unloaded in somewhat indiseriminat- 
ing and wholesale fashion upon the work of fiction 
which bears the above title, and which proves rather 
exasperating to read by reasor of its effort to be so 
very instructive. Stripped of its scientific and his- 
torical accessories, it appears as a touching story of 
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that describe the advent of the Martians in cylinders 
shot from our neighbor planet, and those others that 
make the terrible visitors succumb to the ravages 
of the terrestrial microbe. In this book, as in such 
others as “The Time Machine” and “ The Invis- 
ible Man,” Mr. Wells accepts to the full the logical 
implications of his primary postulate, and works in 
a good deal of effective realism in the detailed de- 
scription of occurrences. The imagination displayed 
is somewhat unusual in intensity, although of a cheap 


| sort, and if his account of ** The War of the Worlds” 
liefs of its Mohammedan inhabitants. This infor- | 


native love, thwarted in various ways — such as the | 
sending of the hero to Crete with the army,— but | 


brought to a satisfactory conclusion. It is a con- 
scientious piece of work, and that is about all. 


“ A Queen of Hearts,” by Miss Elizabeth Phipps | 


Train, is an example of the sort of story that affords 
an hour of mild entertainment, and is completely 


biography of an actress, nurtured in a Puritan house- 
hold, but unable to repress the impulse to lead a 
freer life, an impulse that has come to her legitimately 


comes a queen of the lyric stage, enjoys a checkered 
but successful career, and deserves, on the whole, 
the happiness that is eventually her share. The 


tain amount of grace and animation, although the 
flush of its life has a slightly hectic suggestion. 
“Madame of the Ivies,” another story by the 
same writer, reproduces these qualities with an 
altered scenario. It again takes the form of auto- 
biography, being told by the young woman who is 
its heroine, and who becomes the companion of an 
eld woman who lives in absolute seclusion, as the 
result, partly of blindness, partly of the tragic hap- 
penings that seem to have wrecked her life. The 
novel might almost be described as a pale reflection 
of “ Jane Eyre,” for it has several of the character- 
istics of that immortal work — the governess, the 
sombre hero, and his maniac wife, immured for 
years in the family mansion. The story is brought 
to a happy ending, and sunlight at last flows into the 
lives of both the stricken mother and the injured son. 
The story of “ The War of the Worlds” is con- 
trived with an ingenuity of invention that outdoes 
M. Jules Verne, yet it remains almost as unconvine- 
ing as the pseudo-scientific imaginings of that enter- 
taining Frenchman. It is difficult to take seriously 
these Martians who look like leather polyps, who go 
stalking about England in spheroidal long-legged 


does not actually thrill, it may at least be admitted 
to entertain. 

Dr. Conan Doyle, in “A Desert Drama,” has 
found an excellent subject for dramatic narrative, 
and has told a story of sustained and exciting inter- 
est. A party of English-speaking tourists on the 
Nile who have ventured beyond the First Cataract 
leave their boat one morning to explore a famous 
temple. They are attacked by a band of dervishes 
and taken into captivity. Some of the party are 
murdered and the others are started by their cap- 
tors for Khartoum. At a critical juncture they are 
rescued by a detachment of the Egyptian Camel 


| Corps and restored to civilization. ‘The characters 
forgotten the next week or month. It is the auto- | 


are clearly outlined, and both talk and act in a sim- 
ple and natural manner. When one thinks of the 


_ temptation for melodramatic handling offered by 
_ such a situation, one can hardly praise the writer 
enough from a French play-acting father. She be- | 


sufficiently for his restraint. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinct impression left by this strong story is of the 
sharp contrast between the careless ease and frivo- 


_ lous preoccupations of the tourist party and the grim 
tone of the book is prettily sentimental, and the | 
incidents of a rather stereotyped sort. It has acer- | 


realities with which they are so startlingly con- 
fronted. There is no nonsense about the dervishes, 
but it takes some time for their captives to realize 


| the fact and adjust their mental focus to the new 
| conditions. It is not often that people are con- 


fronted with the seriousness of life by so sharp a 
turn as this, and the difficult situation thus created 
is handled by Dr. Doyle with an insight into the 
springs of character no less admirable than that 
which goes to the depiction of its external aspects. 
Just at this time, when the recapture of Khartoum 
by the forces of civilization is a certainty of the near 
future, “ A Desert Drama” is a timely book, and 
will have a host of readers. 

“The Pride of Jennico ” is a quasi-historical novel 
of a somewhat familiar type, being concerned with 
the fortunes of an English gentleman of the eight- 
eenth century, who falls heir to a vast estate in 
Southeastern Europe, and the story of his love for 
a German princess. It is a tale of long-drawn 
agonies, desperate adventures, and final success. 
What separates it from most books of its class is its 
distinction of manner, its unusual grace of diction, 
its delicacy of touch, and the fervent charm of its 
love-passages. It is a very attractive piece of ro- 
mantic fiction, scorning most of the cheap devices 
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employed by books of its general class, and relying 


for its effect upon character rather than incident, 
and upon vivid dramatic presentation rather than 
mechanical stage-craft. 

Mr. Christie Murray is a story-teller of a some- 
what old-fashioned type, but for that not the less to 


be commended. His characters are apt to be chil- | 


dren of the soil rather than of the salon; human 
beings with genuine emotions instead of the varied 
sorts of degenerates with which much of our fiction 


sition to the Reform Bill gained him widespread 
obloquy; and the fickle mob, which had cheered 
and deified him after Waterloo, hooted and hunted 
him through the streets and smashed the windows 
of the palace he had acquired in the heyday of his 
glory. Nor was the Duke’s bearing under the fire 
of popular insult of the kind that conciliates and 
turneth away wrath. He could repay abuse with 


| eutting scorn — sometimes with stinging rejoinder. 


is concerned. In the very title of his latest book, | 


“ This Little World,” there is an old-fashioned ring, 


we have read many times before, and are always 
glad to read again. In a word, it is the old story 
of genius, unfavored by circumstance, but working 
out a successful career from sheer strength of inner 


Once, on a well-known occasion, when an angry 
crowd ordered him to halt in a narrow street and 


_ repeat the current popular shibboleth, “God bless 
and the story turns out to be the kind of thing that | 


Queen Caroline,” he acquiesced in the demand, but 


_ added grimly as a Parthian shot while riding away, 
_ “and may all your wives be like her!” He har- 


impulse. How John Cutler dabbles in paints with | 


dogged determination, how a happy accident starts 
him on the track of technical acquirement, how he 
toils and starves until he forces the world to recog- 
nize his power, how love makes him suffer for a 
time and rewards him in the end — these are the 
things of which we may read in Mr. Murray’s warm- 


bored a strain of inbred contempt for the minds and 
persons of those composing the theoretically most 
sovereign stratum of the sovereign people — the 
“masses.”” Wellington was born a “ gentleman” 


_ (in the technical sense) and bred a soldier. He had 


hearted and wholesome tale—these and many minor | 
matters of interest, betraying throughout the obser- 


vant eye, the responsive sympathy, and enough of 


able. Witir1am Morton PAyne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Major Arthur Griffiths’s “ Welling- 
ton, His Comrades and Contempora- 
ries” (Longmans) is a handsome 
memorial volume, about three-fourths of which is 
devoted to the Duke, the balance of it containing 
brief sketches of his leading lieutenants, Cotton, 
Hill, Beresford, Picton, Craufurd, Moore, and the 
rest. Wellington’s reputation has suffered from a 
certain reaction in public sentiment of late, and 
there has even been a tendency on the part of his 
countrymen to harp on his familiar foibles and to 
belittle his really superior gifts and services as a 
soldier. No censor has gone quite as far as 
O'Connell did when he flouted the Iron Duke as a 
“Stunted Corporal’; but the less admirable traits 
in his character have been somewhat unduly em- 
phasized and dwelt on. We have been told that he 
was harsh, unsympathetic, ungrateful; without 
strong affection, whether as son or father; taking 
all to his own credit, and passing on little praise and 
fame to those who helped him to his great successes. 
The Wellington of Talavera, Vittoria, and Waterloo, 
has become merged somewhat in the popular appre- 
hension in the Wellington of Apsley House. All 
this is mainly due, perhaps, to that inevitable reac- 
tion of opinion and feeling which is the Nemesis of 
too towering reputations. But the Duke lived to 
see his own popularity decline. His strenuous oppo- 


Wellington and 
his lieutenants, 


a plain, if a strong, understanding. He was no 
adept at political metaphysics. He did not under- 
stand the modern apotheosis of ignorance and rags. 
He held to the old-fashioned doctrine of the supe- 
rior political fitness of property and education. The 
mob was to him simply the mob, and there was 


_ nothing sacrosanct about it. It was as good as, and 
the art rhetorical to make the presentation accept- _ 


no better than, the individuals that composed it ; 


_ and what those individuals were, he trusted to his 
_ senses to tell him. The “ people” meant for him, 


not a sublime and mystic abstraction, clothed with 
ineffable dignities and fixed inalienable rights, but 
a motley multitude of widely diverse individuals, 
good, bad, and indifferent, largely untaught, un- 
ruly, and unwashed, who were to be governed, not 
according to some fixed fundamental scheme of 
eternal principles drawn from philosophy, but ac- 
cording to their manifest desert and the practical 
exigencies of the moment. Laissez faire was a 
good rule perhaps for fair weather; but what the 
Duke's notion of the province of government in 
times of intestine storm and stress was may be 
gathered from the nature of his measures for the 
defense of London against the Chartists in 1848. 
The stern old soldier was prepared to deluge the 
streets of the city with blood, as Cavaignac did in 
the same year at Paris, rather than allow the hordes 
of vandalism and anarchy, that were plainly ready 
to turn the honest purposes of the actual petitioners 
to their own account, to work their infamous will on 
civil society. He did not propose to see the Gordon 
riots repeated in his day. Major Griffiths claims 
for his interesting memorial that it is a new move 
toward rehabilitating Wellington in the esteem of 
his countrymen. He has dwelt chiefly on his hero’s 
military career, while not neglecting his political 
services. Wellington's personal character is clearly 
and entertainingly portrayed, and there is a rich 
fund of anecdotes — including that famous one relat- 


_ ing how Lord Uxbridge lost a leg while at the Duke’s 


side at Waterloo, and how the sad news was im 
and received: “I’ve lost my leg, by G—d!” cas- 
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ually remarked his lordship, during the heat of 
battle. “Have you, by G—d?” absently replied 
his chief, without removing his glass from his eye. 
The work is handsomely illustrated, mainly with 
portrait. 


A new series of biographies under the 
title “ Builders of Greater Britain” 
(Longmans) includes men whose 
sphere of activity has been, in the main, adminis- 
trative, as well as those who have fought and ex- 
plored by sea and land. The first volume of the 
series, by Mr. Martin A. S. Hume, is devoted to 
Sir Walter Ralegh, — and fittingly so, for to Ralegh 
and his brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, be!ongs the 
honor of first undertaking exploration with the dis- 
tinct purpose of founding colonies, and not merely 
for the sake of treasure. Ralegh’s life at court, 
his unceasing activity in every branch of learning, 
and his ability as soldier, statesman, and admiral, 
are discussed clearly and entertainingly. Aside 
from Mr. Hume’s discovery of some letters of the 
Spanish ambassador Gondomar, the work has little 
that is new either in subject-matter or treatment. 
Mr. Hume, in these letters, which were discovered 
at Simoncas and in the Palace Library at Madrid, 
finds fresh proof of Gondomar’s agency in securing 
Ralegh’s execution. Extracts from them and from 
the other Spanish papers utilized show that “ it was 
no private revenge, it was no desire to inflict pun- 
ishment for the injury actually done on the last 
Guiana voyage, that led Gondomar to hound Ralegh 
to death, for he was practically condemned before 
he sailed, but to serve as an object lesson to England 
that all South America, at least, belonged to Spain.” 
Much is made of this new material, nearly a fourth 
of the book being given up to the last Guiana voy- 
age and the Spanish intrigues relating to it. Upon 
the whole, the author, while devoting much space to 
details of home and court life, has fulfilled the pur- 
pose of the series by emphasizing Ralegh’s share in 
the development of England’s colonies. — The sub- 
ject of the second volume of the series is Sir Thomas 
Maitland, a forgotten organizer, though an import- 
ant contributor to England’s colonial greatness. 
The author, Mr. Walter Frewen Lord, speaking of 
his hero’s family, credits it with “ predatory polit- 
ical ”’ instincts, and makes this family characteristic 
a partial explanation or excuse for his earlier po- 
litical inconsistencies. Maitland, indeed, during 
the first years of his parliamentary experiences, 
made bitter speeches against colonial expansion and 
the increase of the navy. This attitude, it would 
seem, was assumed that his silence might be bought 
by the government. His political position, how- 


Builders of 
Greater Britain. 


ever, become totally changed in 1802. During the 
debates on the Treaty of Amiens, and soon after- 
ward, he began those administrative labors which 
constituted his real life-work. His suecess as Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon led to his appointment as Governor 
of Malta, carrying with it a general direction of 
English interests in the Mediterranean. 





Here his 


rough and sometimes brutal methods succeeded in 
giving to England more complete control in the 
Mediterranean than she had ever exercised, a con- 
trol which, since that time, has never been recovered. 
Maitland possessed great diplomatic ability as well 
as strong common sense, and the arbitrariness which 
gained for him the name of “ King Tom ” was often 
assumed, or used as a last resort. Mr. Lord, in 
spite of some vulgarisms, has written a book of great 
interest; a book which will give to the American 
reader a clearer understanding of certain staunch 
British characteristics, and a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the men who have helped to make En- 
gland’s naval supremacy and her magnificent 
empire. The style is everywhere forcible and the 
characterization excellent. Unfortunately, careless 
proofreading has resulted in numerous typograph- 
ical errors in both of these books. 


Man is a suggestible animal, says Dr. 


The influence of Sie “ 
Suggestion in Boris Sidis, in his recent volume on 
mental processes. 


“The Psychology of Suggestion” 
(Appleton) ; and this means that he is largely influ- 
enced, in his opinions, his feelings, and his actions, 
by other forces than those which make up his own 
inward individuality. Consciously and unconsciously, 
he receives suggestions from his fellow-men, from 
his environment, from the constituted order of 
things which is part of his heredity. The psychol- 
ogy of the mode of action of these varied processes 
of suggestion is full of interest, and Dr. Sidis has 
made a valuable contribution alike to our general 
knowledge of suggestible conditions and to the 
proper explanation and statement of the relations 
of these states to our mental life. While the main 
interest centres in the increased and somewhat ab- 
normal suggestibility which characterizes the hyp- 
notice condition, and this volume is therefore mainly 
concerned with hypnotism, it is well to emphasize 
the existence of normal suggestibility. This is well 
done by Dr. Sidis, by special experiments made 
upon normal persons, and again by considerations 
of social suggestion — of the forces that sway the 
crowd ina mob. The street fakir or the shrewd 
political speaker may present the normal side of 
crowd suggestibility; the contagious panie of fear, 
the religious epidemies, commercial crises, or intel- 
lectual fads, represent various types of unusual or 
abnormal “ crowd ” action, in all of which sugges- 
tion is an important factor. It is of great practical 
importance that these influences should be fully 
understood. The bulk of the volame is concerned 
with descriptions and explanations — mainly the 
latter — of the various hypnotic conditions, with the 
hope of shedding light upon the true psychological 
differences which separate the hypnotic from the 
normal waking consciousness. The solution is found 
in the theory of a dissociation or disaggregation of 
groups of mental elements, so that a part of our 
subconscious self is split off from the rest and acts 
in apparent separation from our normal personality. 
This subconscious self comes to the surface in all 
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forms of hypnotic conditions, and produces many 
startling results. The theory is not without its 
merits, but Dr. Sidis carries it rather too far. There 
is a point beyond which figures of speech do not 
aid explanations, and theoretical assumptions inter- 
fere with rather than promote helpful experimenta- 
tion. Dual personality as an unusual mental phe- 
nomenon is interesting and worthy of record; it 
cannot as yet be wisely used as a source of explana- 
tion of more common conditions. This portion of 
the volume will be too technical for the general 
reader, and is most likely to be questioned by the 
professional reader. The remainder of the book 
may be highly commended as an able and interest- 
ing contribution to the nature of suggestion and its 
practical importance. 


A book for The title of Mr. Statham’s “ Modern 
architects Architecture : A Book for Architects 
and the public. and the Public” (Scribner) admir- 
ably expresses its meaning. Its appeal is both 
technical and popular. To make such a dual appeal 
requires not only a most thorough knowledge of both 
aspects of the subject, but a style capable of con- 
veying to the minds of the people technicalities in 
such a way that they can be at least partly under- 
stood, and to the minds of architects popular views 
in such wise that they will not seem contemptible 
and offensive because of simplicity, but useful be- 
cause of suggestion. Such a style, difficult as it is, 
Mr. Statham has very happily achieved. His book 
is a most valuable contribution to the literature of 
architecture, and stands perhaps on a different 
plane from any of the rest. M. Viollet le Due’s 
“The Habitations of Man in All Ages” is some- 
what on a similar plan, but is far more technical ; 
and it lacks the great charm of dealing directly, as 
does Mr. Statham’s book, with the very buildings 
that we see about us, and with some that are not 
yet completed, Churches and town halls, dwelling- 
places and the buildings of trade and commerce, even 
bridges,— upon all of these does Mr. Statham touch 
rapidly, incisively, with the sureness of the accom- 
plished artist and the wide knowledge of the man 
of the world. It is fascinating to see how he takes 
churches and houses and business buildings of our 
own time, many of which are familiar to us, and 
applies to them principles of criticism which are 
derived from the study of architecture in all ages, 
yet are never pedantic, never dogmatic, but always 
suggestive, instructive, and certainly helpful to one 
who would build almost any kind of a building 
to-day. His chapter on the use of iron in modern 
construction differs so strikingly from Mr. Ruskin’s 
views on that subject, that any reader of this book 
will find the comparison interesting. The great 
English art critic writes almost entirely from the 
standpoint of the idealist. With utilitarianism he 
has but little to do, and that little against his will. 
In this book there is much stress laid upon the beau- 
tiful, but fully as much on the practical. It would 
be hard to say which is the most interesting part of 





the book, but perhaps that which deals with modern 
church architecture shows Mr. Statham’s peculiar 
powers better than any other. He is broad-minded 
enough to recognize fully the force of a sentiment 
which has come to associate Gothic with churches, 
yet he shows conclusively that the Mediswva! Gothic 
form is not in all ways suited to the requirements 
of a building for public worship in modern times. 
In this, as in other chapters, many and varied illus- 
trations of different methods of treatment are given. 
These illustrations are beautifully executed, and are 
in themselves enough to make the book most val- 
uable. 


Airis Mr. Charles A. Bramble’s “ A B C 
Sor miners of Mining” (Rand, McNally & Co.) 
and prospectors. ig a pocket volume of 183 pages, 
offered as a handbook for prospectors for minerals. 
It appears to have been prepared with especial refer- 
ence to the Klondike, containing detailed instruc- 
tions as to outfit of tvols, clothing, and provisions 
needed in that inhospitable region, with particular 
advice as to how one shall march, camp, eat, sleep, 
prospect, locate and develop a claim, and sell it to 
a pecunious and unsophisticated syndicate. Both 
the merits and defects of the book indicate the work 
of the so-called practical man, at home in the field 
rather than at the desk. Suggestions of great vari- 
ety are presented, drawn evidently from the glean- 
ings of long experience, and of real service to the 
novice who searches the wilderness either for land 
or logs or lodes. The methods of testing ores are 
well detailed, and the difficulties which beset the 
analyst who works with extemporized means in a 
rude shack by the Arctic circle are plainly stated 
and skilfully met. On the other hand, the terms 
and symbols of exact science are often used without 
sufficient explanation, sometimes without any. The 
tyro who needs the proportion on page 43 must 
guess that AT means assay ton: for he is not so told. 
The percentages given on page 95 are not obtain- 
able from the chemical formule alongside, and the 
names of two of the substances are of doubtful 
spelling. The author’s ton is usually 2000 pounds, 
but in the table on page 75 it is 2240 pounds. In 
the same table the gallon equals 277.46 cubic inches ; 
on page 178 it equals 231 cubic inches. A careful 
reviser should have observed such errors, and might 
also have thought it unnecessary to record the dif- 
ference in color of venous and arterial blood. 


‘ More light is shed on Napoleonic top- 
pane ics by the series of “ New Letters of 
Napoleon I.” (Appleton), comprising 

the more important of those omitted from the famil- 
iar collection issued under the auspices of Napoleon 
III. The present volume is a full one, though some 
of the specimens included are mere notelets, and 
the translating and editing have been carefully done 
by Lady Mary Loyd. The dates range from Jan- 
uary 29, 1800, to June 19,1815. Among the names 
of recipients, that of Fouché appears with conspic- 
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uous frequency; and from this series of curt, per- 


emptory missives to the puissant Minister of Police | 


one can form a good notion of the status of individ- 
uals under the Napoleonic régime. There are many 
amusing and characteristic personal references. 
For example, the Emperor writes to Fouché, from 
Pulstuck : “ If M. Chénier ventures on the smallest 
sign, let him know I will send him to the Isies of 
Ste. Marguerite. The time for joking is quite gone 
by. Let him keep quiet. That is the only right he 
possesses. Do not allow that jade, Madame de 
Sta#l, to come near Paris. I know she is not far 
off." Some months later, Madame comes in for a 
still fiereer reference, and for an epithet quite un- 
mentionable to ears polite: ‘I am resolved she shall 
never leave Geneva. Let her consort, if she chooses, 
with the friends of Prince Louis! Paying court 
one day to the great — a patriot, a democrat, the 
next! One’s indignation boils over at sight of all 
the shapes assumed by this —, a fright into the bar- 
gain!” Quite refreshing, especially just at present, 
is the following token of the imperial attitude 
toward mischievous journalism: “The Journal de 
Empire still goes on badly. What business has it 
to insert Mr. Canning’s speech in the Copenhagen 
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sincerely attached to his friends, and entirely ab- 
sorbed in the great concern of literature, which 
seems to consist almost exclusively of novels. On 
the whole, the letters bear more convincing testi- 
mony to the kindness of the writer’s heart than to 
the keenness of his head, and support the editor’s 
contention that Tourguénieff was wholly innocent of 
those unkind comments on his French friends whieh 
were attributed to him and by which Daudet was so 
bitterly offended. 


The two handsome volumes entitled 
“Social Hours with Celebrities ” 
(Macmillan), though numbered and 
indexed as an independent work, really form, as the 
title-page indicates, the third and fourth volumes of 


Gossip of 
the century. 


| the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne’s lively and entertain- 
| ing “ Gossip of the Century.” The editor is Miss 


intelligence? Had the editor that speech before | 


him? Ought he to have inserted it without know- 
ing that it suited me? That young man is either an 
ill-disposed person or a fool; tell him so from me. 
If he does not change his ways, I shall change the 
editor.” Being annoyed by disturbances at Val- 
ladolid, the great man promptly directs that thirty 
of the worst characters in town be arrested and 
shot; and he shuts off a doctrinal dispute with the 
Bishops by announcing, “I am as much of a theo- 
logian as they are, and even more.” There is a 
fair amount of minor information to be got from the 
volume, and it should not be overlooked by close 
students of Napoleonic times. 

Tourguénief No very great illumination is thrown 
and someofhis on the personality of Tourguénieff 
French friends. by that part of his correspondence 
with his friends among French men of letters which 
M. E. Halperine-Kaminsky has edited and Ethel M. 
Arnold has translated under the title, “ Tourgué- 
nieff and his French Circle” (Holt). The larger 
number of the letters are addressed to Flaubert, 
George Sand, Daudet, Durand-Gréville, and Zola, 
and turn for the most part on appointments for 
meetings, visits, business relations or health, Tour- 


R. H. Rusk, and she has shown due diligence and 
judgment in reducing to comparative order the won- 
derful medley of anecdote and chit-chat which her 
sister, Mrs. Byrne, had stored up as material fora 
projected continuation of her popular book. We shall 
not attempt to furnish even a specimen list of Mrs. 
Byrne’s gallery of celebrities, English and foreign 
(she runs the social gamut from kings and prelates 
to Cartouche), still less to illustrate the anecdotal 
quality of her book by quotations. Many of her 
stories were matter of her own personal recollection, 
and most of those that were not so bear retelling. 
Now and then an old acquaintance crops up — for 
instance, the venerable story of Rothschild’s bidding 
Morny “take two chairs’; but the average is fairly 


| fresh. The publishers have been liberal in point of 
| illustrations, which are mainly portraits. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary ” (Lippincott), 
edited by Messrs. David Patrick and Francis Hindes 
Groome, who also edited “‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” 
is a volume of one thousand pages, and averages ten 
biographies to a page. The editors are no snobs, for 





| they include in their work “ assassins like Abd-ul-Hamid 
| and Ravachol, knaves like Arthur Orton and Jabes Bal- 
| four, madmen like Herostratus and Nietzsche, traitors 
| like Pickle the Spy and Benedict Arnold, tagrag and 


bobtail.” There are many good features to commend 
this most compact and serviceable volume, and the 


| jaunty editorial preface of two pages gives one a pleas- 
| ant impression of what is to follow. 


guénieff's gout being perhaps the most frequently | 


recurring topic. There is now and then an opinion 
or point of view that is of greater interest to the 
student of literature, but one cannot help feeling 
that Tourguénieff kept his ideas for his books and 
for private conversation. He was not a letter- 


writer, but a man who from force of circumstances | least corrected, by their respective subjects. Since they 


eschew generalities, they may probably be relied upon. 
A sprinkling of American names may be found among 
the biographies. 


was obliged frequently to use the mails to commu- 
nicate with his friends. The writer whom we see 
in these pages is a modest, kindly, helpful man, 


“ Who’s Who” is an English reference manual that 
has seen the light annually for half a century. Two 
years ago it fell into the hands of Mr. Douglas Sladen, 


| who introduced sundry new features, and made it a more 


acceptable adjunct than ever to the editorial desk. The 
1898 volume, now before us, is the fiftieth publication, 
and the second of Mr. Sladen’s editing. The seven 


| thousand brief biographies have been supplied, or at 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





The Macmillan Co. have published a new edition of 
“Stories from English History,” by Rev. A. J. Chureh. 

The Hon. William L. Wilson, President of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, will be the July convocation 
orator at the University of Chicago. 

Messrs. Adam and Charles Black expect to begin the 
tenth edition of their “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” in the 
year 1901, the first of the twentieth century. 

Under the title of “ The Red, White, and Blue,” Mr. 
M. F. Mansfield issues a pretty decorated booklet with 
accurate texts of our four most familiar national songs. 

“The Flying Islands of the Night,” a collection of 
poems, is the title of Volume VI. of the edition of Mr. 
J. W. Riley’s writings, in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Scribner. 

Two more volumes in the series of “ Stories by For- 
eign Authors” have just been published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The contents are French and 
German, respectively. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish “ A History of Our 
Country,” by Mr. Edward S. Ellis, being a school text- 
book of the modern sort, excellently arranged and 
attractive in presentation. 

An acceptable addition to the series of “ Little Mas- 
terpieces,” edited by Mr. Bliss Perry, and published by 
the Doubleday & McClure Co., is a booklet containing 
the most remarkable state papers of Abraham Lincoln, 
including the “lost speech” made at Bloomington, 
May 29, 1856. 

Recent German text-books are the following: “ Der 
Praktische Deutsche ” (Jenkins), by Mr. U. J. Beiley; 
Lessing’s “ Minna von Barnhelm” (American Book 
Co.), edited by Mr. M. B. Lambert; and “ Die Freiher- 
ren von Gemperlein ” with “ Krambambuli ” (Heath), 
heing two stories by Frau von Ebner-Eschenbach, edited 
by Mr. A. R. Hohifeld. 

The series of “ Representative English Comedies ” 
which Professor Gayley is editing, and which the Mac- 
millan Co. are to publish, will extend to five octavo 
volumes of about 650 pages each, and about forty plays 
will be included. Each play is to have its own editor 
and apparatus. Heywood’s “ Interludes” will open the 
series, and “‘ The School for Scandal ” will close it. 

An examination for the fellowships in classical arche- 
ology offered by the American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens will be held in March of next year. Two 
fellowships of $600 each are provided, besides the 
Hoppin fellowship of $1000 for which the candidates 
must be women. Professor B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell 
University will furnish applicants with all needed infor- 
mation. 

The death of Edward Bellamy, on May 22, was not 
unexpected. He had been in declining health for some 
time, and it long ago became evident that a fatal ter- 
mination of his illness might not,long be delayed. Born 
near Springfield, Mass., in 1850, he lived to the age of 
forty-eight. He was first a lawyer, then a journalist, 
and finally a man of letters. His early books, “A Nan- 
tueket Idyll,” “The Blind Man’s World,” and « Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process,” had no great vogue, although 

iscerning critics recognized their marked literary abil- 
ity. But “ Looking Backward ” (1887) was a different 
matter; it not only had an enormous sale, but it became 
a sort of religion with thousands of people having inclin- 
ations toward socialism. It will long be remembered as 





one of the class of books to which More and Campanella 
contributed, and which describe utopian commonwealths 
with such vividness of imagination as to create a con- 
siderable sense of reality. Neither this book nor the 
“ Equality ” of a year ago will bear the tests imposed 
by economic science, and their essential futility has often 
been demonstrated. But they will continue to appeal 
to men of warm sympathies for the oppressed, and the 
ethical glow which they have kindled is perhaps sufficient 
to compensate for the encouragement they have given 
to loose thinking and hopeless social experiments. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1898, 


Afghanistan, Memories of. Gen. Sir Hugh Gough. Paii Mail. 
American Girl, Ideal Training of the. Thos. Davidson. Forum. 
American History, Materials of. E. E. Sparks, Dial. 
American Railway Travelling, Comfort in. Pail Mail. 
American Working-man, A French View of the. Forum. 
Armies of Europe, Impressions of. Nelson A. Miles. McClure. 
Atavism. Felix L. Oswald. Popular Science. 

Bible Dictionary, A Scientific. Shailer Mathews. Dial. 
Child, A Study of a. Louise E. Hogan. Harper. 

China, The Situation in. Cathay. Harper. 

Club and Salon. Amelia Gere Mason. Century. 
Confederate Torpedo Service, The. R.O. Crowley. Century. 
Crime. J. Holt Schooling. Pall Mall. 

Cromwell, A New Estimate of. J. F. Rhodes. Atlantic. 
Cuba and its Value asa Colony. R.T. Hill. Forum, 

Cuba Blockading Fleet, With the. Stephen Bonsal. McClure. 
Cuba, Spanish Rule in. Fitzhugh Lee. McClure. 

Cuban Diplomacy, A Century of. A.B. Hart. Harper, 
Cuban Insurgents, Ten Months with the. E. W. Fenn. Century. 
Czar’s People, The. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Don Quixote, Pictures for. W.D. Howells. Century. 
Dramatic Art, An American School of, (Daly’s Theatre). Cent. 
Education, New Programme in. C.H. Henderson. Atlantic. 
Fiction, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Gladstone, William E. Dial. 

Greece after the Recent War. T. W. Legh. Pali Mail. 
High School Extension. D.S.Sanford. Atlantic. 

Hull Army Bill, The. John A. T. Hull. Forum. 

Indians »f Southern Alaska. G.A. Dorsey. Popular Science. 
Japanese Art, Outline of. E. F. Fenollosa, Century. 
Manual Training. C. Hanford Henderson. Popular Science. 
Marine Parks of Boston, The. Sylvester Baxter. Scribner. 
Montanians, The. Rollin L. Hartt. Adlantic. 

Naval Conflicts, Uncertain Factors in. Ira N. Hollis. Atiantic, 
Naval Subjects, Current Fallacieson. A.T.Mahan. Harper. 
Normal Schoolsand Training of Teachers. Fred. Burk, Atlan. 
Ottawa, The City of. McLeod Stewart. Pail Mail. 
Poetry, Have We Still Need of ? Calvin Thomas. Forum. 
President, Little Kingdom of the. H. L. West. Forum. 
Psychology Applied to Teaching. Hugo Miinsterberg. Atlan. 
Rebel Cipher Despatch, A. David H. Bates. Harper. 
Robinson, Henry Crabb. Leon H. Vincent. Atlantic. 
Sahara Desert, The. Angelo Heilprin. Popular Science. 
Schofield, General, Memoirs of. F.W.Shepardson. Dial. 
School System of Germany. Theobald Ziegler. Forum. 
Seidl, Anton, H. E. Krehbiel. Scribner. 

Shakespeare, Brandes’ Study of. M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
Social Conditions in our Newest Territory. Forum. 

Spain, Our War With. J.B. Foraker. Forum. 

Spain, The War with, and After. Atlantic. 

Spanish Armada, The. A. T, Mahan and W. F. Tilton. Cent. 
Teaching Profession, Some Aspects of the. Forum. 

Textile War between North and South. Jerome Dowd. Forum. 
Toledo, Imperial City of Spain. Stephen Bonsal. Century. 
Trolley in Rural Parts, The. Sylvester Baxter. Harper. 
Veracity. William H. Hudson. Popular Science. 

Vassar, Undergraduate Life at. Margaret Sherwood. Scrih. 
War for Cuba, The. J. E. Chamberlain. Forum. 

War, The Cost of. George B. Waldron. McClure. 
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LIsT OF NEw Books. 


[The following list, containing 92 titles, includes books 
received by THE D1at since its las last issue.) 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Paul Kruger and his Times. By F. Reginald Statham. 
With portrait and map, 8vo, uncut, pp. 312. L. C. Page 
Co. $3. 


Benjamin Franklin: Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and 
Practical Citizen, 1706-1790. By Edward Robins. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 354. “* cme Men of Energy.”’ G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.5 

HISTORY. 

History of the Jews. By H. Graetz. Index volume, with 
Memoir of the author by Dr. Philipp —. a Chronolog- 
ical Table of Jewish H eee. and four Maps. With por- 
trait, 8vo, pp. 644. Jewish Pub’n Society of America. $3. 

The Rise of an Empire. By Sir, Vote Besant. 16mo, 
pp. 125. ‘Story of the Empire.’’ M. F. Mansfield. 50c. 

Stories from English History, from Jatius Cesar to Queen 
Victoria. By Rev. A. J. Church, - edition ; 
illus., 12mo, pp. 676. Macmillan Co. $120 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, By Bernard Shaw. In 
2 vols., with portrait, 12mo, uncut. H.S. Stone & Co. 
$2.50. 

Facts about Bookworms: Their History in Literature and 
Work in Libraries. By Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J. Ilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 87. Francis P. Harper. $2. net. 

Journalism for Women: A Practical Guide. By E. A. 
Bennett. 16mo, uncut, pp. 98. John Lane. 75 cts. 

The Glory of the Imperfect. By George Herbert Palmer, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 31. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 

The Evolution of the College Student. By William 
De Witt Hyde. 12mo, pp. 39. T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 

Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Bliss Pe 
With portrait, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, me i. — — e 
Masterpieces.”” Doubleday & McClure 

Our Nation and her Neighbors. B Washington Gladden. 
12mo, pp. 39. Columbus: Quinius & Ridenour. Paper, 15c. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Lord Byron. New, revised, and enlarged 
edition, edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A., and 
Rowland E. Prothero. The Poetry, Vol. L.; 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 502. Charles Seribner’s Sons. de. 

The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction 
and N~‘es, by George W —, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 32. T. Y. Crowell $2. 

The History of Pendennis. Be ‘William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. ‘* Biographical” edition; with Introduction by 
Anne Theda Ritchie. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 752. Harper & Brothers. 1.50, 

The Spectator. Edited by G. Goeasy Smith ; with Intro- 
ductory Essay by Austin Deter. Vol. VI., with portrait, 
ay gilt top, uncut, pp. 298. Charles Scribner’ s Sons. 

1.50. 


A Legend of Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘‘ Temple” 
edition ; with frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, pp. 308. Charles 
Serioner’ sSons. 80 ts. 


POETRY. 
Morrow-Songs, 1880-1898. By Harry Lyman Koopman. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 73. Boston: H. D. Everett. $1. 
The Flying Islands of the Night. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. ‘* Homestead ” edition; with frontispiece, 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 187. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold 
only by subscription. } 


FICTION. 
The Head of the Family. By Alphonse Daudet ; trans. by 
Levin Carnac; with a critical setch by Adolphe Cohn, 
.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 325. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
American Wives and English Husbands. By Gertrude 
Atherton. 12mo, uncut, pp. 339. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
The Forest Lovers: A Romance. By Maurice Hewlett. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 384. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Pearce Amerson’s Will. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
Iilus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 275. Way & Williams. 
$1.25. 





Pastime Stories. By Thomas Neison ty Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 220. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

Thirty Strange Stories. By H. G. Wells. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Child Who Will Never Grow Old. Densies 
King. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 215. John 1 Sah 

A Revolutionary Love-Story, and The High aa ~ 
St. Chrysostom’s. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 16mo, gilt to, 
uncut, pp. 255. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25 

The kaaye Walk. By Mrs. Oliphant. 12mo, uncut, pp. 251. 
M. F, Mansfield. $1.50. 

The Waters of Caney Fork: A Romance of Tennessee 
se ee 12mo, gilt top, pp. 287. Rand, McNally 
& Co. $1. 


The Duenna ofa Genius. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 368. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.50. 

~ Laer 8 Elephant. By Dante Dwight Wells. 12mo, 

. 234. Henry Holt & Co. $1.2: 

Guibert Parker’s Novels. New aie edition, including 
The Seats of the Mighty, The Trail of the Sword, The 
Trespasser, The Translation of a Savage, and Mrs. Fal- 
chion. 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. D. Appleton & Co. Boxed, 

50. 

In the Swim: A Story of Currents and Under-Currents in 
Gayest New York. *. Richard Henry Savage. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 361. , McNally & Co. $1. 

A Trooper ofthe R..4, By Clinton Ross. 12mo, pp. 224. 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, _s paper, 50 cts. 

A Champion in the Seventies. Edith A. amet. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 365. H.S. Stone rx Co. $1.50 
Ionia: Land of Wise Men and Fair Women. 
Craig. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 301. 

Weeks Co. $1.25. 

Futility. By Morgan Robertson. 

Mansfi 


12mo, pp. 504. 


By Alexander 
Chicago: E. A. 


18mo, pp. 145. M. F. 


eld. 75 cts. 
Stories by oat ae New vols.: French, Vol. IIL., 
and German, Vol. I. Each with portrait, 16mo. Charles 


Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., 75 cts. 

Word for Word and Letter for Letter: A Biographical 
Romance. By A.J. Drexel Biddle. L[llus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 207. "Philadelphia : Drexel Biddle. 75 cts. 

A Duel with Destiny, and Other Stories. By Edith Town- 
send Everett. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 162. 
Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 75 cts. 

The Revenge of Lucas Helm. Trans. from the French of 
Auguste Blondel. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 76. 
Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 50 ects. 

Shantytown Sketches. By Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 
New edition ; illus., pp. 67. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. 
25 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library: A Woman Worth 
Winning. By Manville Fenn. 12mo, pp. 297.— 
Life’s lindfold Game. By Maggie Swan. i2mo, pp. 260. 
Per vol., 25 cts. 

G. W. Dillingham Co.’s Metropolitan Library: A Mem- 
ber of Congress. By William Wentworth. 12mo, pp. 243. 
5O cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Journal of Jacob Fowler, Narrating an Adventure 
from Arkansas through the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico, to the Sources of Rio 
Grande del Norte, 1821-22. Edited by Elliott Coues. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 183. ** American Explorers.”’ Francis 
Harper. $3. 

Brown Men and Women; or, The South Sea Islands in 

1895 and 1896. By Edward Reeves. Illus., 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 294. Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The Isles and Shrines of Greece. By Samuel J. Barrows. 
lllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 389. Roberts Brothers. $2. 

Choses et Gens d’Amérique. Par Th. Bentzon. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 334. Paris: Calmann Lévy. Paper. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By 
Washington Gladden, D.D. 8vo, pp. 485. ‘* International 
Theological Library.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Sacred Books of the East (American Edition). Edited 
by F. Max Miiller. Vol. II., The Sacred Laws of the 


Aryas, Parts I. and IL., trans. by Georg Biihler. 8vo, 
pp. 675. Christian Literature Co. > 
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The Mistakes of Ingersoll. By Rev. Thomas McGrady. 

12mo, pp. 344. Curts & Jennings. $1. 

Christ in the Daily Meal; or, The Ordinance of the Break- 
ing of B . ee Fox, D.D. 16mo, pp. 138. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 50 cts. 

The Construction of the Bible. By Walter F. Adeney, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 86. Thomas Whittaker. 50 cts. 

Popular Religious Series. New vols.: For Mother, and 
Kind and True. Each by Joanna P. Moore. 12mo. F. H 
Revell Co. Per vol., paper, 25 cts, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

The Federalist: A Commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States. By Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, 
and John Jay; edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 12mo, 
pp. 793. Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

Congressional Committees: A Study of the Origins and 
Development of our National and Local Legislative Meth- 
ods. By Lauros G. McConachie, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 441. 
ys ae of Economics and Politics.’’ T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.75. 

Karl Marx and the Close of his System: A Criticism. By 
Eugen v. Bihm-Bawerk ; trans. by Alice M. Macdonald ; 
with Preface by James Bonar, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 221. 
Macmillan Co. $1.60 net, 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. 

The First Philosophers of Greece: An Edition and Trans- 
lation of the Remaining Fragments of the Pre-Sokratic 
Philosophers, Together with a Translation of the More 
Important Accounts of their Opinions Contained in the 
Early Epitomes of their Works. By Arthur Fairbanks. 
12mo, pp. 300. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. net. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth, M.A. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged; 12mo, pp. 470. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Bird Studies: An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern 
North America. By William E. D. Scott. Lllus, from 
Rrctographs, large Svo, pp. 363. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

xed, $5. 








Outlines of the Earth's History: A Popular Study in 
Physiography. By Nathaniel Sou te Shaler. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 417. D. Appleton & Co, $1.75. 

A Bibliography of the Anthropology of Peru. By Geo 
A. Dorsey. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 150. Chicago: Field 
Columbian Museum, Paper. 

The Story of Photography. By Alfred T. Story. Illus., 
24mo, pp. 169, ** Library of Useful Stories.”” D, Appleton 


& Co, 40 cts. 
MEDICINE. 
Operative Gynecology. By Howard A. Kelly, A.B. Vol. L., 


illus. in photogravure, colors, etc., large 8vo, pp. 563. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


REFERENCE. 

The Century Atlas of the World. Prepared under the 
superintendence of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M. With 289 
maps, large 4to, pp. 382, Century Co. $12.50, (Sold 
only by subscription. ) 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs. By Laurence Hutton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 87. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

A Son of the Revolution: A Story of the Days of Burr’s 
Conspiracy. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illus. 8vo, pp. 301. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

Four for a Fortune: A Tale. By Albert Lee. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 269. Harper & Brothers, $1.25. 

The M. M. C.: A Story of the Great Rockies. By Charlotte 
M. Vaile. Illus., 12mo, pp. 236. W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

The Development of the Child. By Nathan Oppenheim. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 296. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Rousseau and Education according to Nature. By Thomas 
Davidson. 12mo, pp. 253. ‘Great Educators.’’ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Ceesar’s Gallic War (Allen and Greenough’s Edition). Re- 
edited by James B. Greenough, Benjamin L. D’Ooge, and 
M. Grant Daniell. Illus,,12mo, pp. 600. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 





HENRY HOLT & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


WELLS’ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 





12mo, $1.25. 


With a cover by WiLt1AmM NicHo.son, who made Nicholson's Alphabet. 
“Mr, [D. D.| Wells allows his sense of humor to play deftly . . . about the T3%: of half a dozen men and women 


whose lives, for a few brief extraordinary days, are inextricably intertwined wit 


the life of the monarch of the jungle. .. . 


The book smacks of the fun which can be created by clever actors placed in excruciatingly droll situations.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
“A really delicious chain of absurdities.”,— New York Commercial Advertiser, 


FORD’S FEDERALIST. 12mo, $2.50 net. 





Tue Feperauist. Edited by Paut L. Forp, editor of ‘‘ The Writings of Thomas Jefferson.” With footnotes showing 
relation of subsequent events to views in the text, an appendix of 149 pages, including the Constitution, with the Amendments 

Senate ‘*‘ case references,’’ and a full and reliable index (54 pages). é. 

“1 was delighted. . . . This edition is just the one that I want.’”’—Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University. 


ELLIOTT’S THE DURKET SPERRET. Uniform with the author's Jerry. 12mo, $1.25. 


“A refreshing departure. In ‘The Durket Sperret’ we have found the vigorous drawing of character and the knack of 
beguiling narrative that must combine to make a book worth reading a second time.”’—New York Tribune. or ‘ 
_ _ ‘The homespun heroine is one in whose possibility one is glad to believe. The rich resource of Mrs. Warren’s vituperation 
is delightfully displayed. The author writes of her mountaineers with discrimination born of intimate knowledge.’’— Nation. 


TARBET’S FIGHTING FOR FAVOUR. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘* He has a story to tell of bygone times, of love and fighting and piracy, and he tells it with energy.””— Outlook, 








“The idea of the story is well conceived and the tale forcibly written.” 


— Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘His buccaneering captain is the finest figure of a villain we have come across in many a day,’’— Providence Journal. 


BURROW’S FIRE OF LIFE. 12mo, $1.25. 





. 
. 


‘Is well told, the characters are distinctly presented, and the interest is sustained without intermission.” — Phila, Press. 
‘A particularly pleasant story about particularly pleasant people.’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


PUGH’S KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 12mo, $1.25. 


.. , A volume of short stories, each of which has its own strong peculiar vein of interest and reality. . . . Each story is in 
itself strikingly complete. For the most part, also, these narratives are true to life.”"—Boston Evening Transcript. 


ROWAN AND RAMSAY’S CUBA (Fourth Impression). 16mo, $1.25. 








Lieutenant Rowan, one of the authors, was the first man of our army to land in Cuba since the declaration of war. 
* This excellent and timely volume presents a clear and judicial account of Cuba and its history.””— The Dial, 


No. 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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RICHARD E. ARMS, A.B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. ———— 
for entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, culture 
courses. Address, 16 Astor Street, Caicaeo. 
A MERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. Awna Rawpatt-Duent, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE; Americana; Local History ; 
Genealogy ; Rebellion ; Travel; Periodicals in seta. Good books in all 
departments of literature 
A. 8. CLARK, Bookseller, 174 Fulton St., New Yous. — 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAN. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostrom, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoye sur demande. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent on application. CASH PAID FOR LIBRARIES. 
HARRY FALKENAU, 


No. 46 Madison Street, . . . . .. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| W NT OLD BOOKS. Entire Libraries 
A PURCHASED FOR CASH. 
BARKER = La Salle St. (side entrance) 
HICAGO, ILL. 








Srupy AND PRACTICE OP FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. Jn three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pamaps.raias. 

Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


LOWEST PRICES ON ALL BOOKS. 
BOOK A BI-MONTHLY. TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
¢ EDWIN D. ROSS (Box 498) PHILADELPHIA. 
CY Correspondence Solicited. 


JUST OUT. 
1. lateresting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
P Se SE eee Se Dial readers should sen) 
“eA W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


N Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “gst 474 street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
—_ on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 1 6th St., New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 30S and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, N 389; Stub Points S49, \ 
1008, 1010, 1043. eis : a 


FOR Fgh gy 9 use - \ Guo drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
Ouner Saphes to en ah een Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicage. freed 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


16 of. to the Ib. 
36 in. to the ao 
25 sheets ( 1 00 pp. 


The Standard Blank Books. 
] Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 


Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest T, suitable 
to all purposes — C cial, EB and ter pail Fiat. 
opening Account Booka, under the patnindenaas Por sale by all beok- 
seilers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms - 101 & 103 Duane 8., NEW YORK CITY. 


to the —— 
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| 25 eta. for 13 weeks on trial. 
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| THE PATHFINDER !s tony mer renin 


history-making 
news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. Bend 
Tae PaTHYINDER, Washington, D.C 


STORY- WRITERS, Blographers. Historians, Poets — iv 
you desire the honest criticism of your 

book, or its skilled revision ait correction, or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’ s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
by t. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 

to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Catalogue No. 32. Interesting collection of Books 
FRE E from Private Libraries — Local and General His- 


tory, Genealogy, Civil War, Freemasonry, 
etec., etc. 16 pages, 8vo, about 500 titles, at reasonable prices. 


Address GREGORY'S BOOKSTORE, 
Pee Ref = oP 116 Union Street, Providence, R. I. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AUGUSTE-VICTORIA | 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS, 


Of softest white, rich light green, pink or black wool and silk, woven 
by hand at the Moravian town of Bethlehem, Pa., will set off and adorn 


A PRETTY WOMAN, 


young or old, as nothing else will. Most comfortable at seashore and in 

the mountains. Such a present to a lady lasts a lifetime, ard will be 
delivered prepaid to any address in the United States, upon receipt of 
only $7. $0. State color wanted when ordering. 


Address: ** SHAWLS,” 
12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL. 
ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN 
LIMITED. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 
CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYS. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAINS. 





Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
THE PIONEER LINE 


West and Northwest of Chicago. 





H. R. McCULLOUGH, W. B. KNISKERN, 
3d V.-P. & G. T. M. G. P. & T. A. 
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Ready about June 1. 
BILINGUAL BREVIARY EDITION 


OF THE 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
English Version by Epwarp Frrz Geran. 


Latin Version by Hersert Witson Greene, M.A., B.C.L., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


By Courteous Permission of Dr. W. Aupis Wricar. 


Nine hundred and fifty copies (Privately Printed), from small 
but clear type. Pocket Edition. Bound in green flexible 
leather, at $1.00. 


After June 15 the price will be advanced to $1.50. 
The price of the last 100 copies will be $2.00. 
Fifty copies, larger format, on Japan paper, at $5.00. 
Address NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
“ Hedgecote,” Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Up-to-Date, Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced, Reference Book. 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGEMENT OF 
Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. 
Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50 cts. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, and 1225 
Pictorial | IMustrations. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Season ‘Opens June 22. 
TAKE THE WHALEBACK §&. S. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The Largest, Fastest Excursion Steamer in the World. 
TO AND FROM CHICAGO. 


LEAVES CHICAGO week days. . . . . . «© se 9:30 A. M. 
Leaves Chicago Sundays . . . . 2. s+ s+ + we ee 10:00 A. M. 
DUROPONEEEEE «  o ws wp to eee en eae & 10:00 P. M. 
LEAVES MILWAUKEE week days .......-. 4:00 P. M. 
Leaves Milwaukee Sundays . . . . - . s+ ess 5:00 P. M. 
Leaves Milwaukee Sunday. . . . . . s+ + es ee + 3:00 A. M. 
FARE FROM CHICAGO. 
Round trip, returning same day. . . . . - - ee ee $1.00 
eee GI ttt ee 8 eS 1.50 
TC « + « & 6.6 * e 6 © e 8s 6 £6 & 8 eS 1.00 
Saturday night trip, unlimited . . . . . 6 se se ee 1.50 
FARE FROM MILWAUKEE. 
ee oe eer eee ie ee $1.00 
ae eee eee ee 1.50 
Bicycles Free. Music, Café. Children 6 to 12 Half Fare. 
DOCKS CHICAGO .......-. Rush Street Bridge. 
DOCKS MILWAUKEE. ..... . Foot Detroit Street. 





Special rates to societies. For other information, apply to 
G. S. WHITSLAR, General Passenger Agent, 
i 189 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


STAINED AND LEADED GLASS. 


INTERIOR DECORATION OF ALL KINDS. 


WALL PAPERS 


A selection of Popular and Artistic Styles from the leading 
manufacturers of Europe and America, from TEN CENTS to 
TEN DOLLARS per roll. 


McCULLY & MILES CO., 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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BOOK AUCTION 


At our Salesrooms, 186 Wabash Avenue, 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 
June 13, 14, 15 and 16. 


A REMARKABLE COLLECTION 
OF 


RARE, SCARCE AND VALUABLE 


BOOKS 


Embracing Literature, Ancient History, 
Shakespeariana, Early Printing, 
Natural History, 
Biography, French and Italiana, 
Etc., Etc. 

FINE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, Etc. 


Catalogues can be had on application. 


Flersheim, Barker & Severn, 
186 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


ST. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


ROUTE. 


GRAHAM & MORTON 


TRANSPORTATION ©: 
Operating the Superb Side-wheei ~“*«ssners, 
CITY OF CHICAGO and 


CITY OF MIL\.” *UKEE, 
and the New and Popular Propellers, 
CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J. C. FORD. 


Between Chicago, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONE DOLLAR (DAILY) EXCURSIONS. 


Leaving dock, foot of Wabash Ave., Chicago, every morning at 9:30 
and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted ; the 9:30 run arrive resorts at 1:30, 
the 12:30 run arrive at 4:30 p. m., feave seserte oh S49 p. un. anvive 





By this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the Michigan 
pay Belt and also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 


or recently discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. 
Elegant new bath house at Benton Harbor. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 48 River St., foot of Wabash Ave. 
J. H. GRAHAM, President, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


I" REQUIRED two weeks of hard work to re A Red 
4... Srock. It would take you more than a 

oprey - it carefully. We minimize the labor r by ydraping 
‘i of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed 
php poe ee og . The 1200 

are arranged according to Suits $15, $20, a5 , $30, 
$35, $40, end $45, Each grade is d isplayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 

NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cuicaco. 
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TO READERS OF BOOKS. 


Do you wish to know what are the valuable publications of the week in 
America, England, and on the Continent ? There is but one periodical which 
covers this ground in a scholarly manner, and which will fully satisfy these 
requirements, and that is 


LITERATURE |. 


cA Weekly Journal of International Literary Criticism. 


W D H OWE LLS will write a bi-weekly letter on current liter- 
° ° ary thought and criticism. Another bi-weekly 
letter, alternating with Mr. Howells’s, and making a most interesting complement 
to it, will be devoted to contemporary literature as viewed by an American who, 


h living in England, has f 
headed the list of American critical writers HENRY JAMES 
Ten Cents a Copy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Union Square, New York City. 


GINN & COMPANY’S NEW Books 





Four Dollars a Year. 














THE NEW CENTURY SPEAKER. 
Selected and adapted by Henry A. Frinx, late Professor 
of Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speaking in Amherst Col- 
lege. 346 pages. $1.00. 

NEW SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
By G. A. Wentrworrs, author of ‘** Wentworth’s Series 
of Mathematics.” 

A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal 
School Classes. By Ausert F. Buaispe i, M.D., au- 
thor of ** Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.’’ Fully illus- 
trated. 448 pages. $1.10. 

THE STUDENT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. By 
D. H. Monrcomery, author of ** The Leading Facts of 
History Series.’’ Lllustrated. 623+Iv. pages. $1.40. 

BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 

AMERICA. 

Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric in Brown University. 152 pages. 40 cents. 
(Standard English Classics.) 

THE STORY-TELLER’S ART. 
A Guide to the Elementary Study of Fiction. By Cuar- 
iry Dys, Teacher of English in the High School of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 90 pages. 50 cents. 

METHOD IN HISTORY. 


By Wiiu1aM H. Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse 
University. 306 pages. $1.00. 





ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S NEW CAESAR 
Seven Books. Re-edited by J. B. GreenouGn, Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Harvard University, B. L. D’Ooce, 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. Grant DANteLL, 
recently Principal of Chauncy -Hall School, for- 
merly Master in the Roxbury Latin School. Half 
Leather; Ix.4-616 pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 
This new edition of Caesar's “Gallic War” keeps 

prominently in view the needs of the beginner, on the 

ground that a large majority of those who read Caesar 
take it up immediately after finishing their first lessons. 

It is believed that all this class of students’ needs have 

been fully met in the present edition. 

Several reading courses are suggested, each one of 
which, while embracing an amount of text equal to the 
first four books, contains choice selections of narrative 
and adventure from the various books. 

The text has been revised, many changes having 
been made, and the whole presents the commentaries 
in an ideal form for rapid and enjoyable reading. The 
illustrations will be found of signal excellence and prac- 
tical value. 


Descriptive Circulars of all our Books will be sent postpaid to any address upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





